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AN 


HATEVER the precise legal position may be if the 
matter is ever tested in the courts—and the vagaries 
of the law defy any predictions based on reason 

the position regarding the action of certain industries 
launched campaigns in opposition to threatened 


nationalisation is not merely 


which have 
unsatisfactory in the last degree 
Nothing the Attorney- 


but inequitable in the last degree. 


General in the course of the lengthy cross-examinations to 
which he was subjected on Monday and Wednesday shakes that 
conclusion in the smallest degree. Sir Hartley Shawcross was 
giving, without partisanship, his reading of the law as he conceived 
it. What imounts to in plain English is that the cost of propa- 
ganda ist nationalisation by such threatened industries as iron 


and steel, cement, sugar, insurance, may be held, presumably i 


every constituency, to be chargeable to the (Conservative ot 
Liberal) candidates’ expenses, and if it brings them above the per- 
mitted vould jnvalidate the election. In that event, incidentally, 
the hype tically defeated Labour candidate would have to fight 





the election over again against a new Conservative candidate ; the 
tors of Labour funds might give a little thought to that 
[he upshot of the whole affair is that the Government can hit 


*lecte dustries with all its force and the industries, or candidates 


se 
0 their view, are to be ruthlessly penalised if they hit 
back. What is more, any expenditure already being incurred may 
be for the Attorney-General gave an almost incredibl 
yretation to his phrase “during an election.” It might 
be held to cover the period from when a candidate began to 
g ’ a constituency, but that would not apply to sitting 
Memb (nearly two-thirds of sitting Members happen to be 
] , Who are supposed to be nursing their constituencies all 
th Sir Hartley conceded that a candidate might cove 
9y shouting non tali auxilio loudly enough at the outset 
ndustries concerned might possibly be able to find ways 
of getting their views across without infringing the law; he was 
not obliging enough to say how. A sense of fair-play is fortunatel 
dee ingrained in the English character, and the floating voter, 


prove so decisive, will know how to react to this 





ELECTION RAMP 


An Army for Germany 

A good deal of unnecessary disturbance of mind has been caused 
by unfounded American reports that the Allied Powers, or the Bona 
Government, or someone unspecified, had in contemplation the 
ultimate, and perhaps earlier than ultimate, creation of a West 


German army. Such a contingency, it was suggested, had been 
discussed between Dr. Adenauer and the Allied High Commissioners 
at Petersberg Of the various denials of these reports Dr. 


Adenauer’s own is the most interesting and instructive. He was, 
he declared on Sunday, fundamentally opposed to the rearmameat 
the Allies had disarmed Germany and a 
moral and legal duty rested on them to defend it. If, the Chancellor 
:dded, the Allies required Germany to take part in the defence of 
Western Europe, then that should be done by means of a German 
No exception need be 


of the German Republic ; 


contingent in a composite Eu 
taken to anything here. Dr. Adenauer has made it plain that so 
long as he has a voice in the matter Germany will take no initiative 
in the direction of the creation of an army, and his Cabinet has 


ropean force 


completely endorsed that attitude. The nation apparently approves 


it. There the matter can well be left 
I It is the fixed policy of the Western Allies to give 
| 


It is impossible to legislate 
for all time 
Germany as soon as is reasonably practicable a place as an equal 
n the community of Western Europe. In many respects—and 


{ 


this is one respect—she will not be a full equal for a long time to 


me yet. But the progress of Western Europe towards federalism 


ct 
or some other form of close association cannot be foreseen Nor 
can its logical consequences Events must dictate policy But one 
point is clear The question of a German army is outside all 
responsible discussion at present 


South Africa’s Rights 


The dispute between the Union of South Africa and the United 


Nations needs to be followed with close attention, or false con 
clusions may easily be drawn Ihe question is not whether the 
native policy ot Di Malan’s Government ts satistactory; uf 
could hardly be less so What has to be asked its. whether 
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and in what respect South Africa has violated the trusteeship 
provisions in the United Nations Charter. Actually that issue, 
together with the question whether South Africa has the right to 
modify the international status of (i.e. to annex) South-West Africa, 
are to go to the International Court at The Hague. The Court's 
ruling will be authoritative ; but meanwhile certain facts may be 
recalled. Although in the League of Nations South-West Africa 
was under a C Mandate (little removed from actual annexation), 
South Africa is under no compulsion to place it under United 
Nations Trusteeship (as Great Britain did in the case of her African 
Mandates) and in fact has not done so. She cannot therefore 
be arraigned for violating any trusteeship agreement, for she has 
contracted none. Moreover, whatever emotional sympathy there 
may well be for the Rev. Michael Scott’s plea for the South-West 
African natives before the Trusteeship Committee it is certain that 
his appearance before that committee was not warranted by any 
provision of the Charter and created a precedent which Britain 
in particular, as a great colonial Power, has good reason to hope 
will not be followed. There is a large and censorious contingent 
of small States at Lake Success eager to criticise British and other 
colonial administration, usually on the basis of very insufficient 
knowledge. So long as that is done within the four corners of 
the Charter no complaint can be made. But unwarrantable attempts 
to stretch the Charter beyond anything that was contemplated when 
it was signed must be firmly resisted. 


Scandinavia and Sterling 

The caution with which “ official circles” 
the British Government had made proposals to 
countries for closer economic co-operation with 
was possibly intended to discount in advance 
hopes. But the fact remains that the member 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation are required to 
report to the Council by December 15th on their progress towards 
the general goal of a SO per cent. reduction of quantitative restric- 
tions on private trade, and agreement in this matter might be a 
suitable foundation stone for a ouping, also recom- 
mended by O.E.E.C. As to the othe: which are said to 
have been included in the British proposals—free interchange of 
currencies, lifting of foreign trade controls and modification of the 
import licence system—they rable in themselves that 
it is very much to be hoped that the note of caution 
these particulars 
Western 


ance, Italy and the Benelux count: 


made it known that 
the Scandinavian 
the sterling area 
any extravagant 
countries of the 


new regional gr 


matters 


sound so desi 
has been 
sounded too loudly If success could be achieved it 
be a 
Europe, and in particular to Fr 
vho are now struggling to turn themselves into a desirable economic 
undesirable name of Fritalux. It might also help 
gestions that Great Britain is d: her feet 
| reedom of trade Western 


toward 
group must be called Uniscan, thus adding 


it would great encouragement to the whole of 


ics, 


group bearing the 
to 


in 





agging 


in 


remove the sug 
the movement 
Europe. And if the new 
to the list of 


S greale { 


new names vaguely suggestive of patent medicines, it 


may still be hoped that it will be effective in curing some of the 
cconomic ills of Europe 
Land to the Peasants 

The Italian Senate is now considering a Bill to expropriate 
100,000 acres of land in and around the Sila plateau in Calabria 
and divide it among the landless peasants of that area. A first- 
hand report which appeared in the Spectator of November 25th, 
1949, showed how urgent was the need for such measures rhe 
misery and poverty of the Southern Italian peasants ts such that 
even the formidable complications inve Ived in the large-scale com- 
pulsory transfer of land are not an adequate excuse for the delays 
which have already taken place This week in Latium, in the 
very province of Rome—where, although misery is sufficient, in- 


cqualities of land ownership are less glaring than in the south—it 
has been touch and go whether the forcible seizure of land by the 
peasants could be kept in check. Such facts are some measure of 
the need for the Italian Government to speed up the work of the 
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provincial councils which have the duty of settling claims to land 
and have often shown little willingness to do that duty. Seiau ; 
by the peasants is really no solution. It merely puts them at om 
mercy of Communist mischief-makers or of the carpet-baggers “he 
can move faster than the peasants themselves, and drive harder 
bargains even than the present absentee owners. That way lies 
confusion. What is needed is a properly organised redistribution 
accompanied by the welfare schemes which are an essential part 
of large-scale transfers of population and by an overhaul of a 
taxation system which has pressed heavily upon the peasants, There 
is no doubt about the duty of the De Gasperi Government to under- 
take quick practical action as distinct from mere demonstrations of 
sympathy. It owes it not only to the peasants, but to itself and 
to Western Europe generally. It should never be forgotten that 
the Italian elections of 1948 were a test of the strength of democratic 
fofces against a powerful Communist menace. The menace is still 
there, and it may even live down its electoral defeat unless the 
Italian Government removes the reproach of peasant misery, 


Fifty Million Trade Unionists 


The concept of an international organisation of trade unions js 
an old one. The First International was set up, in London. in 
1864—four years before the British Trades Union Congress was 
founded. The latest manifestation of this idea, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, set up in London this week, 
has moved a long way from the original objects of class war and 
the seizure of power from Governments. One of its dominant 
aims—in a sense its raison d’étre—is to combat the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions, which split a year ago because 
the trade unions of many of the 53 countries represented in London 
this week refused to accept the domination of Marxists. Many of 
the speakers at the latest London conference, and in particular the 
Americans, representing both the American Federation of Labour 
and its rival the Congress of Industrial Organisations, insisted on 
the strengthening of the anti-Communist clauses in the constitution 
of the new body. Some fifty million trade unionists from all over 
the have now formally agreed to the 
Communist which in many countries—including Great 
Britain—is more dangerous as a force within the trade unions than 
in other form. This does not mean that the original Marxist 
doctrines have been entirely The class nature of the 
international trade union Nor 
were the criticisms of existing Governments, though these usually 
took the form of an insistence on the autonomy of the unions, as 
expressed by the British delegate Mr. Arthur Deakin, who asserted 
the right of trade union bodies to organise to change the Govern- 
ment’s policy, or the Government itself. There were arguments over 
the failure to invite to the conference Christian trade union bodies, 
except in the case of France, and these were only settled by a com- 
promise whereby the Christian unions promised to have no separate 
But the rallying point of 


world organise against 


menace 


any 
abandoned. 
was not 


organisation forgotten 


international organisation of their own 
opposition to Communism is established. 


Everyday Atoms 


There was a time when every bore considered it his duty to 
make a tremendous and gloomy speech drawing attention to the 
awful possibilities of atomic warfare. But now a reaction has 


set in, and the tendeney is to treat atomic energy, in its warlike and 
peaceful manifestations, as an everyday phenomenon. This 
action could casily go too far. On Monday the Home Secretary 
went to some trouble to point out that it is within the power of 
civil defence greatly to reduce the potential casualties from atomic 
bombing. Such reminders are necessary, but it is doubtful whether 
the figures of comparative damage quoted by Mr. .Ede will--or 
should—carry a great deal of reassurance. The estimates that it 
would have taken 75 atom bombs to equal the destruction caused 
to target areas in Germany by high explosives and incendiaries 
may be accepted—though they must have been very difficult to 
but their net result is to prove that a fantastic devastation 
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ould be caused in a very short time. Nor is much reassurance 
conveyed by the news that the cyclotron at Harwell—a research 
instrument, not a producer of useful atomic energy—has gone into 
or that it has seemed good to the Government to make 
atomic piles at Sellafield in Cumberland the subject 
of an economy cut. As to the tendency in the United States for 
accusations of the disclosure of atomic to become the 
stock device for working off old political scores, it is utterly de- 
pressing Public opinion on the subject of atomic energy still lacks 
Exaggerated fear and exaggerated indiffer- 

; which are 
the main qualities required if this force is to be an international 


action, 
one of the three 


* secrets * 


a sense ol proportion 
ence both tend to undermine vigilance and imagination 


boon instead of a weapon for madmen 


Better Film Distribution 
With the Plant Report on the distribution and exhibition of films, 


' Report on production costs and the earlier 


following the Gater 
Palache Report on monopolistic tendencies, the light on the British 
Filmgoers, who are the main sufferers 
which restrict the showing of films to 
cinemas in particular circuits, “ conditional hire” by which exhibi- 
tors are forced to take bad films in order to get good ones, and 
the heavy entertainments tax which is crippling the whole industry, 
will be glad to have these practices named and condemned. But 
their main interest now is in getting them altered, and that is quite 
another matte! The Committee itself does not go so far as to 
recommend the breaking up of the larger circuits, which own about 
Nor does it suggest that 


film industry grows stronger. 


from the “ barring clauses ” 


one-third of the extsting seating capacity. 
they should be cut off from the producing and distributing interests 
which control them. But it does suggest ways in which the pro- 
ducers and distributors might serve their own interests while also 
providing a better service to the public. It is a curious state of 
affairs when an industry which complains that its profits are so low 
that its very existence ts threatened ts actually turning away money 
by restricting the showing of good films to certain cinemas—not 
and thus preventing the public from seeing them 
In such circumstances the Committee's that the 
best films might go to the cinemas making the highest bids looks 
require careful organisation, 


are not insuperable 


al VAVS the la vest 
2commendation 
would 


like plain common sense. It 


but the ditticulties 


Local Councils and the Press 

The report of the Consultative Committee on Publicity for Local 
vith a due sense of numerical pro- 
portion that 


iwenda and accompanying documents to the Press in 


must be read 
It ts Satisiactory 


Government 


more than 100 authorities issue 
advance 


thet 


» 


of Counct! meetings; that the principle of Press conterences is 
adopted by 79 authorities; that 30 authorities admit the Press 
even to committee meetings, and another 33 tissue statements 


immediately after committee meetings. But the number of authori- 


ties furnishing reports from which these figures are taken is nearly 
: i - 

70), and the total number of authorities ts of course far larger than 

that. There is therefore no warrant for assuming that satisfactory 


relations between local authorities and the Press are universal 
It is important that they should be, in the interests not so much of 
the Press itself as of the public. There is still a tendency, par- 
ticularly in the case of the smaller authorities, for the personnel to 
consist of by no means the most competent and most respected 
members of the local community. The more the importance of 
local affairs is recognised, the more public attention 
on them, the more likely the right persons will be to devote their 
time and energies to them. The Press can do more than any other 
agency to arouse and maintain such an interest, and if it is to do 
that all reasonable facilities must be accorded to it, as by many 


Progressive authorities they are. 


is focused 


Next week's Spectator will contain articles by Cyril Ray on the 
M. Woodhouse 
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Alhanian Frontier, by C 
G.H Calpin on the I 


sy ’ 
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m the Film Crisis and by 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


NDIAN debates have in the past produced great eloquence and 
tierce feeling. But the last of this long series, Monday's debate 
on the Second Reading of the India (Consequential Provision) 

Bill was one filled with serene good-temper. India wished to remain 
in the Commonwealth but to cease to be one of His Majesty's 
Dominions. Members welcomed the first decision, regretted the 
second, but recognised that this was India’s affair. Mr. Noel-Bakerc 
moved the Second Reading of the Bill to make this legally possible, 
and to graft a Republic upon the British Empire. He did so with 
a dignity and feeling which made many Members regret the 
enforced infrequency of his parliamentary speeches. Mr. Butler, 
who with Lord Templewood had piloted the pre-war India Bill 
through the House, gave the present measure the Opposition’s 
blessing, and added a firm assurance that relations with the new 
India roused no party controversy. Later Sir Stanley Reed, who 
has given so much of a long life to improving relations with India, 
spoke with deep emotion about the future. Sir Stanley is not 
contesting his division at the next election, and this may well be 
his last parliamentary speech. If it is, no man could have con- 
tributed a finer or more appropriate Nunc dimittis. 
* * * 7 


Three Private Members’ Bills then passed their last stages when 
the Commons considered the amendments which the Lords had 
made in them. There was widespread regret that the appeal on 
fact to Quarter Sessions had been deleted from Mr. Monslow’s 
Married Women (Maintenance) Bill) Maintenance Orders can be 
of immense importance to the parties concerned, and much less 
vital matters can at present be re-argued at Quarter Sessions. But 
the promoters of this valuable little Bill were no doubt wise not 
to risk the whole Bill by standing out for the appeal. 

The Committee Stage of the Justices of the Peace Bill on Tuesday 
produced both a fuller house and much livelier debate than the 
House has seen for some weeks. This was mainly due to the fact 
that as no party interest was involved it was realised that there 
was a real chance of effecting alterations in parts of the Bill And 
there was a great deal of anxiety by many Members to prevent 
the elimination of Courts of Quarter and Petty Sessions in their 
constituencies as proposed in the Bill when it arrived from the 
House of Lords. Determined argument paid dividends. After 
long discussion the Attorney-General agreed to a concession as to 
he size of non-county boroughs which would entitle them to retain 

This saved from extinction 
those of one Royal Borough 
which 
regulations made 


separate Commissioners of the Peace 
twenty-five of such Courts, including 
and Royal Further concessions 
provided for further parliamentary control ove: 


the Bill and for 


Town were won 


one 
unde the preservation of certain Recorderships 

* * . * 

Governmental pliability on these issues was no doubt not un- 
connected the shortness of time before the Christmas 
Adjournment, and their desire, which may have wider significance, 
to get the Bill through all its stages by then. On occasions the 
Attorney-General’s obvious impatience of criticism involved some 
waste of time, and when this occurred the subtler technique of the 


with 


Home Secretary was required to ease the position. For the 
Opposition Mr. Manningham-Buller was indefatigable and did 
much to win some of the concessions gained, and Sir David 


Maxwell Fyfe intervened on occasion with his habitual authority. 

After questions on Wednesday Sir Hartley Shawcross was again 
He rose to make what he described as a 
violent criticism of a 
to election 


the centre of interest 
personal statement, which merged, after a 
daily newspaper, into a disquisition on the law 
expenses. This is an obscure subject, and to most Members it was 
a good deal more obscure by the time the Attorney-General had 
finished. Other legal Members gave their views, most of them 
differing both from Sir Hartley and from each other. A debate on 
the state of the law showed every sign of developing, when the 
Speaker intervened and called on the next business 


as 


J. A. B.C. 
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MIDDLE EAST DRIFT 


F the United Nations is to be as powerless to shape the 

course of events in Palestine in the future as it has proved 

in the past, then there ts little point in the General 
Assembly’s present discussions on the status of Jerusalem and 
the fate of the Arab refugees. Untouched by outside inter- 
ference the Middle East can, no doubt, shape some uncasy 
destiny of its own. Most of the refugees could be relied on to 
die off reasonably quickly, while those that survived would drift 
away from their present camps to swell the ranks of the 
unemployed in Amman, Beirut and Damascus. The existing 
truce-line between Israel and her neighbouts would probably 
endure until such time as the Arab States believed themselves 
sufficiently prepared to embark on a war of revenge, or until 
the pressure of Israel’s expanding population grew so great that 
her rulers were forced to seize new lands. Old Jerusalem would 
swiftly become New Zion, at once the capital and the most 
profitable tourist-attraction of the State of Israel. 

Fortunately there is no need to depend simply on_ the 
charitable instincts of the nations to avoid this pass. The Middle 
East, bankrupt or at war or both, would become a spreading 
centre of infection ; the Middle East at peace and on the road 
to economic recovery would enable Western statesmen to sleep 
better at night. It is because the refugees represent not only 
the raw material of chaos but also the opportunity for a fresh 

nstructive approach to the Middle East’s problems that they 
deserve the attention of the Powers, and it is significant that 
the Report of the Economic Survey Mission, which was presided 
over by Mr. Gordon R. Clapp, of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
has been accepted with almost unanimous relief at Lake Success 
in spite of the fact that it envisages spending $53 million on 
the refugees in the course of the next eighteen months. This 
amount, very litthke of which can be expected to come from the 
empty treasuries of the Arab States, will certainly be only the 
forerunner of larger payments ; yet the price is not a high one 
if it helps to save the Middle East from collapse. Not that the 
Clapp Report is an ambitious or unpractica] document. Its only 
object is to take the refugees off relief and to put them to work 
where they are. It thus propounds a temporary solution, half 
way between the wishes of the refugees themselves who, encour- 
aged by the General Assembly’s resolution of December 11th, 
1948, still ask only to be allowed to go back to their homes, and 
the dreams of the theorists who would like to see the immediate 
resettlement of the refugees throughout the Middle East. 

lo carry out its recommendations the Mission suggests the 
creation of an autonomous agency, working in “the closest 
possible co-operation with Near East Governments.” This is 
the crux of the problem. At the moment when the United 
Nations steps in with cash and a plan, the point has been reached 
where charity is left behind and politics begin. Mr. Clapp, from 
his experience of the Tennessee Valley Authority, must know 
as well as anyone the difficulties which beset even the best- 
intentioned enterprise which tries to combine efficiency (which 
involves autonomy) with respect for the sovereign rights of the 
States in which it operates. The agency's authority and resources 
would derive from the United Nations ; its life would depend 
on the Arab States. Need their continuous support be lacking? 
In the early stages perhaps not. The immediate threat of the 
refugees is to the security of the States which have given them 
shelter, and anything done for them will lessen their simmering 
discontent. But even the limited projects of public works which 
the Mission suggests should be the agency’s first tasks—road 
making, irrigation, hill-terracing for cultivation and so on—raise 


fundamental issues of policy for every Arab State. Aj one time 
or another each of these States has prepared development plans 
covering just such projects. Hitherto three things have been 
lacking to see these plans carried out; capital, technical skill 
and the political direction which alone can convert Paper plans 
into reality. The refugees may well provide the only key which 
can unlock the necessary capital and skill, but they are also 
capable of creating more political complications than they solve 

It is clear that, before the eighteen months for which the 
Mission provides have ended, plans must be made for cop. 
verting relief into resettlement, which means moving the refugees 
from their present centres of concentration on the borders of 
Israel. Once the idea of a United Nations agency is accepted, 
it is hard to see how either the United Nations or the Arab 
States can shirk the conclusion that the only final solution for 
the refugees is to establish them, at great cost. in the under. 
developed areas of Jordan, Syria and Iraq. For the United 
Nations this means accepting for an unpredictable period a 
heavy capital outlay ; but what it would mean for the receiving 
States amounts to little short of a social and economic revolution, 
Hardest of all for them to accept, it would involve the admission 
that the Arabs lost the war. The dangers which must attend 
the introduction into smail countries of thousands of new 
citizens with a grievance are enough to appal statesmen of much 
greater political courage than those in power in the Middle East 
today: what passions, jealousy, speculation and jobbery would 
follow im the wake of the settlers nobody can foreses 1 here is 


always the chance, therefore, that the Governments concerned 


may find reasons to put off accepting the refugees, even though 
this involves rejecting with them the visions of internationally. 
sponsored prosperity with which they would be accompanied, 

One excuse for delay is provided by the continued absence 
of a peace settlement between Israel and her neighbours. As 
long as the present armed truce persists, the refugees will dream 
in vain of a return to their own farms and villages ; so long, also 


the Isracli Government will refuse to implement its grudging 
acceptance of 100,000 of the Arab exiles, and so long the 
Government of Jordan will lack international authority to under- 
take constructive work in the rump of Arab Palestine. It would 
be all the more deplorable, therefore, if on the one aspect of 
a final settlement which the General Assembly has found time 
to discuss this session—the status of Jerusalem—the nations 
should substitute vacillation for resolution. Hitherto the voting 
in favour of making Jerusalem and its neighbourhood an inter- 
national enclave has been consistent and decisive ; this solution 
formed part of the original partition plan, and it was repeated 
in substance when the United Nations Conciliation Commission 
published its recommendations in September this year. It was 
reinforced on Wednesday by a decisive vote in the Assembly's 
Political Committee. Now the question must come finally 
before the Assembly, in which there is a substantial element, 
including the United States and Great Britain, which still aims 
at an agreed solution by conciliation, on the ground that the 
Assembly's original proposals for Jerusalem have been over- 
taken by political and economic developments in Jerusalem m 
the past two years. The chief of such developments is the 
refusal of the Government of Israel, and to a lesser extent the 
Government of King Abdullah, to accept the internationalisa- 
tion plan on which the United Nations decided in 1947. The 
plan could have been enforced then. The present difficulties are 
the result of delay and drift. and their chief characteristics, 
the unwillingness of the Governments of Israel and 
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Jordan to surrender the positions they hold, and the United 
Nations’ lack of armed force with which to back up its 
proposals. It may reasonably be doubted whether the division 
of the Holy City into two armed camps is a situation which 
can be considered at all permanent, and if at any time it is to be 
altered it Is difficult to think of any plan which would guarantee 
the unique status of the city and which would not involve a 
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wide degree of international control. The argument that the 
United Nations lacks the force necessary to give effect to its 
wishes would, if persisted in, make nonsense of all its debates. 
In point of fact the two sides are both particularly susceptible 
to pressure of one sort or another. If the United Nations fails 
to show decision and courage here, the outlook for settled peace 
and ordered prosperity in the Middle East is black indeed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE been studying with the attention they obviously deserve 
some remarkable figures in a leading article in last Sunday's 
The article is headed “ Balance,” and breathes a 
comforting optimism. Its general argument is to the effect that we 
aren't doing so badly after all. The gist of it is that if you take 
the 30 months from January Ist, 1947, to July Ist, 1949, and add 
together on the one side what we invested overseas (£468 ,000,000) 
and paid out in sterling balances (£467,000,000) and on the other 
what we received in Marshall Aid (£335,000,000) and what was lost 
in gold reserves (£206,000,000) you get a quite satisfactory result. 
In fact—“ it will surprise many people to compare this total of 
£541,000,000 with the £935,000,000 by which our overseas capital 
account improved during the same period.” I am sure it will. 
And there may be one or two more points to surprise them. The 
Observer has been working throughout on the period January Ist, 
1947, to July Ist, 1949, and the loss in gold reserves in that period 
7793, United Kingdom Balance of Payments 1946 to 
1949 shows) is not £206,000,000 but £258,000,000. That makes 
quite a difference to begin with. But Cmd. 7793 shows a good 
deal more. It shows that in the period under review this country 
drew on United States Credit £781,000,000, on Canadian Credit 
£132,000,000 and on the International Monetary Fund £75,000,000 

a grand total of £988,000,000, which the Observer appears not 
to have observed. Even this is not the whole story; other receipts 
bring the total to over £1,000,000,000 (a trifle perhaps, but best 
not omitted from calculation). But let this suffice. Should the 
Observer's paragraph be amended to read thus: “It will surprise 
many people to compare this total of £1,581,000,000 with the 
£935,000,000 by which our overseas account improved during the 


And shall we still call it “ Balance ” ? 
* * * . 


Observer 


as Cmd 


same period? ~ 


The new House of Commons has now taken sufficient shape for 
It stands on the 


a clear idea of its characteristics to be formed 
floor 


same site as the old, but has the immense advantage of a 
above the Chamber. This will mainly accommodate the consider- 
able staff of the Clerk of the House, and enable much more space 
than at present to be given on the ground and lower ground floor 
to Ministers’ rooms, and interviewing or dictating rooms for Private 
Members. The Chamber itself is based on the fundamental prin- 
ciple to which everyone concerned is wedded, that there shall not 
be seating accommodation for more than about two-thirds of the 
Members. The great advantage in the new House is in the gallery 
accommodation, which will be far greater than in the House of 
Lords, where the Commons at present sit. The Press get some 
forty more places in the gallery above the Speaker's chair, the side 
galleries will contain two rows of seats instead of one, as in the 
present Chamber, and the south gallery, opposite the Speaker, will, 
with the back rows of the north gallery, provide room for at least 
twice as many of the general public as can now be given seats. The 
elaborate loud-speaker system should ensure good audition even in 
the most distant seats. Enough panelling, door-frames and other 
fixtures are in place to give a clear impression of what the final 
appearance will be when the Chamber is ready next autumn 
* . * . 

The Campaign Guide published by the Conservative Central 
Otlice this week is an immense affair, containing no fewer than 
700 pages (of the unusual size 94 by 44—the idea, I suppose, being 
that it will fit into a deep pocket). It cannot be dismissed as 
merely Party propaganda, for it is full of solid information in the 


form of quotations from Hansard and various public speeches, 
as well as straightforward, and so far as I can see impartial, sum- 
maries of Blue Books, White Papers and other official reports. Of 
course, the value of so voluminous a work as this depends largely 
on the efficiency of its index, and the index here is thoroughly 
efficient. I tested it by looking up “ Bevan, Rt. Hon. A., M.P.— 
Press,” and found there everything I wanted, and rather more. It 
looks like being a good deal more useful to candidates than the 
Labour Party’s Speakers’ Handbook. And there is a good deal to 
be said against a work which sounds the old class-war battle-cry 
on the first page of its Introduction. “What could correctly be 
described as ‘the ruling class ’,” I learn, “ will be making their last 
stand at the General Election.” This does not, as might be sup- 
posed, mean the trade unions 
2 * * * 

Last Saturday’s Soccer match between Oxford and Cambridge 
threw an instructive light on the changes that have come over the 
two universities in the last ten years or so. As late as just before 
the war the great majority of the players would have come from 
well-known public schools. This year the schools were: Oxford— 
Quarry Bank High School, Stanley Grammar School, Bedford 
Modern, Alleyn’s, Shrewsbury, Salesian College, Stand Grammar 


School, Shrewsbury, Heversham Grammar School, Holloway 
School, Repton. Cambridge—Barrow Grammar School, Bemrose 
G.S., Stretford G.S., Wellingborough, Chorlton High School, 
Hulme G.S. (Oldham), Cockburn High School, Charterhouse, 
Chorlton H.S., Winchester, Chadderton G.S. Altogether it is 
strange how different the universities—these two in particular— 


are, yet how much the same. 
* * * * 


Robert Bell, of the Ofserver, was an old-time journalist of the 
best type, and a very good type indeed that was. Going to that 
paper as assistant-editor two years before J. L. Garvin became 
editor, he carried the news pages on his back while the editor 
supplied brilliance on the leader-page. Of the first competence tech- 
nically, he was very much more than a mere technician, as his 
various contributions to the literary pages, particularly his occa- 
Fleet Street produces many able journalists 
today, but the combination of qualities—ability, wide knowledge, 
conscientiousness and taste—that made Robert Bell universally 
respected is still more uncommon than might be wished. 


* * * . 


sional poems, showed. 


Having some weeks ago criticised the action of the Hexham 
Labour Party for its decision to oppose the Speaker at the coming 
General Election, I must congratulate it on revoking the decision 
and giving Colonel Clifton Brown an unopposed return after all. 
That involves some sacrifice, for though Labour would hardly have 
won the seat, no Party likes to see its machinery rust. It would 
still be worth while devising some better arrangement about the 
Speakership than the disarming of the rival, Party in his own 
constituency. 

* * * * 

Death-watch beetle had been discovered in the rafters of the 
College Hall, and the College Council had met to hear a report 
on the situation. The Bursar presented it, ending with the emphatic 
assertion: “We shall not be safe as long as a single one of the 
After a moment's pause came a biologist’s 
JANUS 


creatures remains.” 


still small voice: Two.” 
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Old-Age in America 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 

HE nation-wide steel strike in the United States had sub- 

sided with the vague public impression that Mr. Philip 

Murray, the steelworkers’ leader, had secured from the 
employers the old-age pensions schemes he was demanding, and 
had thus won a famous victory. The nation-wide coal strike had 
been suspended by the miners’ temporary return to the pits amid 
a rather more sharply held public conviction that Mr. John L. 
Lewis, the miners’ leader, had failed to secure the additional 
pensions and other benefits he was demanding and had thus suffered 
a famous defeat. There was a lull. The pensions question was 
off the front pages for the moment. The points that could be made 
in the course of speculation whether or not Mr. Lewis would be 
allowed to call the miners out again at the end of this month had 
each been made several times; so that topic, too, was enveloped 
in an uneasy silence. At this instant the voice of Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Republican, of Ohio, spoke out loudly, clearly and somewhat 
waspishly. “The whole subject of pensions is,” he said, “ in com- 
plete confusion.” 

This observation seemed to me to make Senator Taft the un- 
challenged author of the Thought for the Week, and a runner-up 
at least in any contest for a Thought for the Year. I have often 
heard Americans say that Senator Taft affects them in this way. 
He votes against Lend-Lease and the Marshal! Plan and the Atlantic 
Pact ; and then he suddenly takes a stand (which all about him 
have been too blind or too fearful to take) that radiates truth and 
courage. He is the son of President Howard Taft (1909 to 1913) 
and one of the most respected and influential of the Republican 
opposition leaders, despite his repeated failure to win his Party's 
nomination as candidate for the Presidency. He is preparing now 
to fight in next year’s election for his seat in the Senate ; and if the 
unions and the Liberals, who hate him for his share in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, are unable to defeat him, he might yet be the 
Republican nominee for the Presidency in 1952 

Alone among the leaders of public opinion this honest man who 
makes it so easy and so wrong to call him a reactionary is now 
saying that the pensions schemes which the unions and a good 
part of the rest of the nation are now reaching out for are not 
going to work ; that “ The only way pensions can be paid to millions 
who have retired and are not working is out of the current earnings 
of those who are working, and those earnings must be reached by 
some form of taxation.” 

This particular economic A.B.C. has been so long and so firmly 
established in Britain that the Englishman abroad is apt to hear 
the news that it has never been recognised in America with the 
same sense of shock as visits him when he first realises that there 
are people on earth who don't have a cup of tea half-way through 


the afternoon. The American way has been to regard as 
too Socialistic, too destructive of initiative and_ enterprise, 
too great a surrender to “Statism,” the idea that all 
the working population should be taxed to provide pensions 
to which all would be entitled in old age. Neither President 


gone so far as to 
old-age 


Roosevelt nor President Truman has 
produce any scheme for compulsory contributions to 
pensions funds which has applied to all the working population ; 
and the notion that something might be added to the federal 
income-tax to produce universal old-age pensions has not yet 
found any place in the programmes of either the Democratic or 
the Republican Party 

The old-age pensions which Roosevelt established, after a con- 
siderable struggle, in the New Deal days of 1935 were rooted in 
the theory that the size of the pension a worker should draw when 
he retired at sixty-five should depend on the amount of money he 
had earned during his working life. On this workers in 
approximately three out of five sorts of jobs began to pay | per 
cent. of their wages and emplovers began to contribute another 
1 per cent. The Roosevelt idea was that from this relatively modest 
beginning the amount of the contributions, the size of the ultimate 


basis, 
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pensions and the scope of the national scheme should Steadily be 
increased. To take care of those who would reach. o; : 
old age without having had time to qualify for Federal Pension 
Roosevelt produced a second plan providing for old-ave snthnanen 
to be paid by the States with financial help from the Federal 
Government. This old-age assistance was meant to be an emergency 
measure, due to taper-off gradually as the bigger and better con- 
tributory scheme spread its beneficent umbrella over 
more of the nation’s workers 

It didn't develop that way. Memories of the great depression 
and fervour for the New Deal were sharp enough in 1935 to get 
the original Bill through Congress ; but after that Congress became 
progressively less scared and less liberal, and progressively More 
willing to listen to those who denounced proposals to increase the 
pensions contributions as a Socialistic incubus which would bear 
down upon business and inhibit prosperity. Now there are 
25,000,000 workers who are not covered by the Federal pensions 
scheme. Those who are covered can expect to draw pensions which 
would be useful if 1935 prices were prevailing but are pathetically 
inadequate in the light of 1949 prices. A single worker at sixty-five 
is said to draw an average of $26 a month (well under £10 a month 
in terms of the devalued pound) and an average of $40 (under £15) 
if he has a dependant. The Fair Deal pensions proposals of President 

Truman look conservative enough to a Briton, but only the House 
of Representatives has yet accepted them—or something like them 
The newly passed House Bill would take in about 6,000,000 more 
workers (but would still leave outside 2,000,000 out of 3,000,000 
domestic-service workers, hundreds of thousands of farm workers, 
and others now on the relief system), and it would raise pensions 
generally to $50 or $60 a month. The Senate has yet to consider 
the Bill. 

This patchwork helps to explain why Americans have been so 
enchanted, at one time and another, by such esoteric wonders as 
the Townsend Pension Plan, Upton Sinclair's E.P.1.C. (meaning 
“End Poverty in California”), the Ham and Eggs scheme, the 
Thirty Dollars Every Thursday scheme and other brainwaves. But 
there is another point, too. The American civilisation is growing 
older. Only 4 per cent. of the population of the United States 
were sixty-five and over in 1900. Next year the sixty-five-and-over 
group will be between 7 and 8 per cent. of a population of 
150,000,000. By 1980 the group will be 12 per cent. of a still 
bigger population, if the next thirty years abide by the rules the 
statisticians have drawn up 

Given the new preoccupation with advancing age and the familiar 
agitation against state “interference” with free enterprise, the 
present shindy over what are called industrial pensions was probably 
inevitable. For some time there have been thousands of firms which 
found it good business to establish pensions plans for their em- 
ployees (thus, in most cases, bringing down their tax bills); but 
it was the redoubtable John L. Lewis, the miners’ leader, who first 
demonstrated to other unions what might be done with a mult- 
million dollar “ welfare fund” created and supported by contribu- 
tions from the employers. 

Lewis negotiated successive contracts requiring the owners to 
pay into his welfare fund royalties on every ton of coal mined— 
first five cents a ton, then ten cents, then twenty cents. Old-age 
pensions of $100 a month are theoretically the right of Lewis's 
miners, along with some liberal health and disability payments 
The ups and downs of the miners’ welfare fund—the lawsuits, the 
withholding of mine-owners’ contributions when one contract ran 
out and another had not been negotiated, the suspensions of benefit 
payments, the rumbling doubts whether the miners are really going 
to get what they think they'll get—are another and rather tortured 
story. But Lewis demonstrated the ideas And Mr. Murray this 
autumn called a steel strike so that the members of his union, too, 
should win the promise of pensions of $100 a month, plus health 
insurance benefits such as Lewis’s miners were, or ought to be, 
enjoying. He eventually got his pensions schemes, laboriously 
negotiated piecemeal with one steel firm after another, one agree- 
ment differing from another, but all in general recognising that the 
steel firms should pay enough to bring a steelworker’s pension Up 
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to a total of $100 a month ; that is, should pay the difference 
between that sum and the sum the steelworker received from his 
Federal pension And that is now the pattern. Other unions now 
have to consider whether they can win the same sort of pensions 
from the employers in their industries—with or without strikes. A 
vast, spreading, immensely intricate network of negotiations is now 
the prospect. But it is difficult to see how there can be any 
guarantee that the workers, on whose behalf battalions of union 
lawyers have been toiling with battalions of employers’ lawyers, 
are going to be satisfied for long with what they have got. 

And who is it who points out that in the richest country in the 
world the matter of old-age pensions is, in fact, in an almost 
unbelievably confused mess? Who is it who urges that a new 
study of the feasibility and cost of a uniform Federal pensions 
system “ frankly based on taxation ™ is required? It is not President 
Truman, and it is not the unions. It is Senator Robert A. Taft, 
of Ohio, one of the nation’s foremost conservatives. 


The Restless Ibo 


By E. F. G. HAIG 


HE Ibo of South-Eastern Nigeria, projected suddenly into 

the news by the Enugu riots, are, by common consent of 

those who know them, a people who have no recorded past, 
a troublesome present and a future of great difficulty and great 
potential achievement. No other people, probably, supply so many 
headaches per unit to the officials who are called on to help them 
administer their affairs. Individualist, quarrelsome, outspoken, 
litigious, hard-working and acquisitive, they have been called the 
Scots of Nigeria—a title the suitability of which the present writer, 
entangled in a largely Scottish-directed world, does not venture to 
assess 

These Ibo, numbering perhaps seven million souls—more than 
a quarter of Nigeria’s population—occupy most of the country 
bounded on the west by the lower Niger and its delta, on the north 
by the Onitsha-Enugu-Afikpo hill system, on the east by the Cross 
River and on the south by the sea. At Onitsha, on the east bank 
of the Niger, they have been in contact with the Church Missionary 
Society for nearly a century. At Enugu, seventy miles to the east, 
the Government colliery and railway have given some thousands 
of their young men very lucrative employment. At Port Harcourt 
they have taken their part in building and populating a flourishing 
port and railway terminus. 

Nevertheless, some 80 per cent. or more of the Ibo are essentially 
rural in their economy and rustic in their outlook. They inhabit 
thousands of villages strung out over the red-soiled “ orchard bush ” 
and secondary forest of a country whose ancient cover of high 
forest they have themselves stripped and consumed. For this is 
a multiplying, land-hungry people, faced with contracting holdings, 
decreasing fertility, and the threat of erosion. Among the hills of 
Awgu, south of Enugu, the close-packed peasants have long since 
adopted terrace farming. In Udi and other heavily-farmed areas 
the people are steadily learning the contour-farming methods taught 
by officials of the Agricultural and Forestry Departments. Yams 
are their characteristic crop, and they are regarded as the most 
expert and hard-working yam farmers in Nigeria 

Their only genuine export crops are palm oil and palm kernels, 
and the richest oil palm areas lie outside their borders. So that the 
Ibo peasant, short of land, short of forest and short of cash crops, 
vork hard and live hard to maintain himself. Unless an 
almost miraculous revolution in agriculture, or industrialisation, or 
birth-control, occurs within the coming decade, it is difficult to 
can stand up to his environment without large-scale 
emigration to emptier lands. 

If the [bo does not emigrate, by individuals or families or villages, 
to lands immediately contiguous to his own, it is certainly not for 
He is known to administrative officers, as to the 
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apprehensive tribes that live on his frontiers, as the most persistent 
of land-grabbers. All round the shores of the spreading Ibo pond 
there are wavelets of unrest—land disputes before the District 
Officer, land suits in the Courts, minor affrays at the season of 
clearing new farms. In thus jostling outwards he is only living up 
to the customs of his ancestors, whom he venerates and whose 
example he feels bound in filial duty to follow. In the old spacious 
days, when land lay free and fairly empty, the young men of one 
quarter of the home village would emigrate en masse and build 
a new quarter some ten miles away. Twenty years later their sons 
would do the same again, in a direction away from the original 
home village. 

As each of the quarters followed this procedure, the growing 
clan spread outwards in an expanding circle of colonisation. When 
members of another tribe or sub-tribe were encountered en route, 
recourse was normally had not to the conference table but to the 
spear, the matchet and the flintlock gun. Those days of land largesse 
have long since gone, and it may be frustration at their vanishing 
that has made the Ibo fertile ground for the agitator. Twenty years 
back, when direct taxation was first introduced, large bands of 
women roamed Ibo country in noisy protest, and burned down the 
occasional rest-house and native court. Where were the men? 
Nobody has produced a satisfactory answer. Suspicious and 
reticent, the Ibo keep their motives to themselves, the more effec- 
tively since their difficult tonal language, with its many dialects, is 
one which very few Europeans master. 

With this lack of knowledge of the Ibo there will be divergence 
of opinion as to the causes of the recent riots in Onitsha, Enugu, 
Port Harcourt and Aba (a large commercial town in the southern 
part of the tribal area), following the shooting by the police at 
one of the Enugu coal mines. Certain considerations may be 
stated as being highly relevant. The Ibo miners in the Enugu 
colliery have been well looked after. The 7s. a day drawn by the 
coal-face worker is exceedingly good pay by Nigerian standards. 
Most of the miners live in their own villages a few miles from 
their work. Some live in beautifully laid-out lines where they pay 
a less than economic rent. Like other Nigerian labour forces, they 
are blessed or bewildered with trade unions, in which those at the 
highest levels of authority believe so strongly that where unions 
do not grow they arrange for them to be manufactured. Remote 
control from Lagos has led in the past to indecisive action during 
periods of strikes or complaints at the mines ; the Ibo miner is out 
to get everything he can, and he naturally exploits any such situa- 
tion. It would be wrong to assume that a strike necessarily implies 
a genuine abuse. 

Political unrest arising from a desire for more self-government 
is, a priori, an unlikely contingency. Quite three-quarters of the 
Ibo are illiterate village-dwellers, whose numerous clans and sub- 
clans have not achieved enough unity to produce a common dialect. 
In local self-government they have been given the greatest possible 
freedom to revert to their indigenous administrative and judicial 
institutions. These facts explain why the most eloquent efforts of 
Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, the soi-disant Ibo Nationalist leader, have 
evoked no following in Iboland more considerable than a percentage 
of the town-dwelling minority. 

Lastly, the Ibo feeling for justice and retribution is robust, and 
as rough as it is ready. On some of the swarming market-roads of 
South-Eastern Nigeria the motor-driver who, despite his utmost care, 
collides with a fellow human being is advised to drive straight on 
and report to the nearest District Office or Police Post. If he stops 
to assist or condole he may be cut into so many pieces that sub- 
sequent identification would be tedious. Nothing is more natural 
than that the killing of twenty Ibo miners, in whatever circum- 
stances, should evoke feelings of anger and revenge quite strong 
enough to produce riots in other Ibo towns—encouraged as all 
Nigerians are to anti-British acts by an uncontrolled and frequently 
scurrilous Press. The Enugu incident, nicely curried up by the 
local newspapers, would also account for similar sympathetic action 
by irresponsible crowds in the neighbouring non-[bo town of 


Calabar 
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Which Way 


By FRANCIS TORRINGTON 


USTRALIA'’S second post-war Federal election will be held 
on Saturday over the three million square miles of the 
vast continent, and Britons are naturally asking two main 

questions. Will Australia follow New Zealand by swinging far 
enough to the right to toss out the eight-years-old Labour adminis- 
tration ? And how might the outcome of the elections affect Anglo- 
Australian relations at this time of economic peril ? To the second 
question, fortunately, an unequivocal answer can be given. To the 
first no confident answer is possible, even now, in the last week 
of an uninhibited election campaign. 

This one thing is sure—that whether Mr. Chifley is returned ot 
supplanted by the former Liberal and Country Party Opposition, 
Britain can continue to have every confidence in the help of the 
Dominion. Both Mr. Chifley and Mr. Menzies, who are the two 
actual contenders for the Prime Ministership, stand firmly with 
Britain and the Commonwealth of Nations. Mr. Menzies has a 
somewhat more free-spending dollar policy than the Labour leader, 
but on the encouragement of trade, the provision of food, the 
establishment of British industries in Australia and solidarity in 
defence the two are almost as one. Both believe in the United 
Nations, and see the British Commonwealth as one of the big three 
forces in world affairs. Both want to see Australia peopled with 
more British stock. It is on differences in domestic policy only 
that the election will be fought 

Labour came into power in the Federal Parliament in 1941 with- 
out an election, by a change of forces within the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In 1943 the party enjoyed a landslide, and even in 
1946 the issue was not much in doubt This time, however, the 
outcome is not predictable. Mr. Menzies and his Country Party 
colleague, Mr. Fadden, say that they are confident. So is Mr 
Chifley. The daily newspapers, all out in support of the Opposition 
(there is no Labour daily), are combated by an equally assured 
Labour periodical Press. Australians generally are more inclined 
to argument than to dispassionate discussion, and at election time 
big issues and little get mercilessly tangled in much of the public 
mind. Saturday's result will be a cutting rather than an untying 
of the knots, and, in a way, will be something of a relief to all 

The difficulty of prediction is partly due to technical changes. 
There been an increase in the size of Parliament and a re- 
arrangement of electorates. What has happened in past voting in 
various parts of the country is no guide now to Saturday. Boun- 
daries have been changed, populations have expanded and drifted, 
and industries have been started up or decentralised, changing the 
political complexion of many areas greatly. Well-known, vote- 
winning personalities who have spent many years attached to certain 
areas have retired or have been scattered to new fields 

Ihe size of the House of Representatives has been increased from 
75 to 123 The House has always included a member from 
the Northern Territory, who can speak on all issues but vote 
only on matters affecting the Territory. He is to be joined for the 
first time by a similarly restricted member from Canberra, the 
capital, which until now has been disfranchised like Washington, 
DA The effective party-voting strength of the House, then, has 
been raised from 74 to 121. If the increase does nothing else, it 
will end the need for selecting sixteen to eighteen Ministers from a 
House only four times the size of the Cabinet. 

The Senate (or States’ House; it is not an “ upper * House like 
the Lords) has been increased from 36 members to 60—from six 
members for each State to ten. The Territory and Canberra, 
of course, have no Senate representation The Constitution 
lays down that the House of Representatives must be as nearly 
as possible twice the size of the Senate, and a ratio of 123 to 60 
is considered reasonable in view of the increase in Australia’s 
population to the eight million mark. All the House of Repre- 
sentatives retires every three years, so 123 members have to be 
chosen from the 356 candidates. Senators are elected for six years 
and half retire every three years ; so the electors this time have to 
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choose forty-two—eighteen to replace those retiring and twenty-foy, 
others to bring the House to its new strength. : 


For the first time proportional representation will be used jn 


Senate voting. For the Representatives the usual! preferential 
system, which involves the distribution of second and other pre 
ferences, will be retained. Voting is by adult franchise ind js 


compulsory under threat of a £2 fine. The number of 
just under 5,000,000. Labour held thirty-three of 
seats in the last Senate, and Saturday’s voting can hardly take 
the Chamber out of Labour control. There would have to be a 
greater anti-Labour swing than ever before, and, although the 
Right is confident, it is not that optimistic. Mr. Menzies and 
Mr. Fadden know that, even if they capture the Representatives 
they will have a hostile Senate to deal with, and that double 
dissolution might be needed before any progress is possible 


Voters js 
the thirty-six 


All eyes are on the Representatives then. In the last Parliament 
Labour held forty-three seats and the Liberal and Country Parties 
twenty-nine. There was one Independent Labour seat, which went 
as a rule with the Government, and one Lang Labour seat (held 
by Mr. Jack Lang) which went as it chose. To win the election 
Labour must hold its forty-three seats and gain eighteen others 
The Opposition must hold their twenty-nine and gain thirty-two to 
achieve a majority of one. And. of course, the majority party or 
parties must provide the Speaker. Two public opinion polls have 
shown that there is a swing to the Right in the Australian electorate. 
The question is whether the swing is great enough 

Just as in 1946, Mr Chifley is standing pat on his party’s 
record and promising nothing but continued service. He savs, in 
effect: “ Australia is prosperous. You have full employment. | 
tried to retain power over prices, but you said no. We're trying 
to give you half-cost medical treatment, and have legislated for 
free medicine, but the Australian B.M.A. says no and is obstructing 
us. I’ve increased social security payments and cut taxes to a 
fraction of what they were. We wanted to nationalise the banks 
for your own good, but we have been over-ruled by the Privy 
Council, and now intend only that the Commonwealth Bank will 
give hot competition to private banking. We would like to have 
more petrol, but petrol means dollars, and we must save dollars 
to help Britain. We have encouraged secondary industry and just 
prices for primary products. We are carrying through the most 
successful migration programme in history, with the emphasis 
rightly on British people. Having no housing power ourselves, we 
have tried to help the States to build houses. We have pushed 
ahead with the £200,000,000 Snowy Mountains scheme. and have 
a £600,000,000 public works plan up our sleeves to beat any 
depression. We've gone ahead with the rocket-range, and 
modernised the fleet and air force. We're trenchantly anti- 
Communist, but believe that direct suppression is not the answer 
We will respect the Constitution so far as nationalisation is con- 
So there you are, isn’t that enough ? ™ 

To which the Opposition answers: “No! Australia’s prosperity 
was inevitable, not Labour's making. We have full employment, 
but also go-slow unions forcing up production costs. The details 
of the free medicine and assisted medical schemes are unreasonable, 
and the Australian B.M.A. is right to protest. Social security pay- 
ments could be increased, notably by giving some endowment to the 
first child. Taxation could be cut more if the bureaucratic blanket 
over Australian enterprise were removed. In its bank nationalisation 
fiasco, Labour showed its teeth and must not be trusted again. 
Petrol is obtainable, and we will get it. We will do as much as 
you and more in encouraging industry and helping the primary 
producer. The migration programme is in danger of wreck against 
a housing shortage which you have been ineffective in ending. Your 
public works programmes show your lack of real faith in the 
stability of your system. You're not ahead of us in your anxieties 
for defence. You're weak-kneed and vacillating in the face of a 
real Communist menace. You hide your crippling plans for further 
socialisation behind talk of the Constitution, but did not dare go 
to the people first on the bank issue We will bring freedom and 
vitality back to Australian life.” 
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Who will the tens of thousands of Australians who constitute 
the “ floating vote ” that decides elections believe ? Here in Britain 
we should have some idea by mid-afternoon on Saturday. The 


betting in most places is evens, but in London you can get five to 


jour « 


The Nurse’s Health 


By DR. MARGARET JACKSON 
: ARENTS of would-be nurses would be glad to know whether 
nursing training, and particularly training for tuberculosis 


wainst Labour's survival 


nursing, carries special risks, and, if so, what measures are 
taken by the hospitals to offset them. Their natural anxiety is 
usually answered with vague generalisations, not because the 
hospital authorities wish to gloss over awkward facts, but because 
verv few enquiries have been made—anyhow in this country—into 
the health risks to which nurses are exposed. In a recent issue of 
the Lancet, however, Dr. Donald M. Court published a careful 
investigation of the health of three hundred nurses working in a 
large general hospital during the three years 1943-45. Not all his 
nurses were students. Some were trained nurses—seasoned troops, 
as he says—some were assistant nurses, and some were “ nursing 
auxiliaries" who had had little or no previous hospital experience 
and were not in training. 

He found that the health record of the group as a whole tallied 
closely with that of nurses in three other small British surveys ; and 
then—since no British figures are available—he compared it with 
the health record of women in other professions in America. There 
was a considerable difference. The annual sickness of a nurse, in 
days, was about twice that of teachers and about four times that 
of non-medical college students. He concludes that the health of 
hospital nurses is probably less satisfactory than that of women in 
other professions. Moreover, in his hospital, at all events, ill-health 
had a serious influence on wastage from the profession ; 17 per cent. 
of those who left the hospital, and a quarter of those who left the 

Dr. Court has not been 
He has suggested measures 


profession, did so because of ill-health 
content merely to state his findings. 
for the reasonable care of the nurse’s health which could be carried 
out readily in most hospitals—-and indeed are already practised in 
some. Informed public opinion, particularly among the parents 
of would-be nurses, might well insist that they be universal. 

Such things as colds, tonsilitis, bronchitis, influenza and pneu- 
monia—the various respiratory infections, in short—were the 
commonest types of illness in the nurses, and entailed the greatest 
waste of time. Infections of the hands and skin—such things as 
septic fingers and boils—came a good second. In a busy short- 
staffed ward a sister whose stamina is equal to the strains of her 
job is apt to be impatient when her students, younger and more 
vulnerable, complain of what she considers to be trifles. Shiela 
Bevington noted a few years ago, in Nursing Life and Discipline, 
that nurses are not usually expected to go off duty on account 
of a cold. She interviewed nurses on duty with such heavy colds 
that they would have been “sent home from any modern office 
if only to safeguard the rest of the staff.” 

In hospital the common cold and the septic finger are not merely 
debilitating ailments, but possible sources of danger to patients, 
especially in surgical wards. This must be understood by the whole 
staff, and the heroine who wants to “ work through it” must learn 
to see where her duty really lies. Again, the nurse should have 
direct access to the doctor, and should not be obliged to report first 
to the matron or house-sister. The sick bay, Dr. Court considers, 
should be attractive and capacious, and the nurses should be taught 
the reasons for the special care given to their health, and should 
be advised on food, sleep and the full use of leisure. “No 
physician concerned with the nurse’s health can afford to ignore 
the feeding and recreational facilities in his own hospital,” he says ; 
ems strange that these simple things should need saying, 
is no doubt they do. Many a young nurse still spends 
er pay on supplementary meals at a neighbouring cafe. 
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Tuberculosis deserves special consideration, not because it is 
a common illness, even among nurses, but because it is one of 
the most enduring, and is of such serious moment to the nurse 
who gets it. A few years ago the Prophit Tuberculosis Survey ot 
the Royal College of Physicians published the results of ten years’ 
study of ten thousand young people who were presumably healthy 
on first examination. A great number of these were nurses, some 
of whom were working in general hospitals for acute cases, some 
in hospitals for chronic and long-term cases, with tuberculosis 
wards The tuberculosis rate among the type 
of hospital was twice as high as the’ among nurses in the first 


four times as high as in young women of the 


nurses in second 


type, and nearly 
same age-group in the general population. 

It is generally agreed that nurses working in sangtoria 
hospitals reserved entirely for the tuberculous are less likely to 
take the infection than girls in the tuberculosis wards of general 
hospitals. Sanatorium nurses are taught so carefully to take pre- 
cautions against infection, and watched, so carefully for signs of 
it, that they are not really exposed to great risk. In Dr. Court's 
study six of the three hundred girls were found to have tuberculosis 
on admission, and eighteen (6 per cent.) developed it in the course 
of training ; and though in most of these the disease was mild, 
and was cured or arrested by early treatment, in four nurses it 
was still active when the survey ended. This is a high rate of 
infection compared with the figure—0.55 per cent.—given in the 
Prophit survey for young women in the general population. Nurses 
who contract tuberculosis in hospital, however, usually get treat- 
ment much earlier than girls outside. 

But can anything special be done to protect nurses from this 
infection? Yes, decidedly. In the first place a simple painless 
test-—-the Mantoux test—will show whether the nurse on admission 
to hospital has ever come into contact with tuberculous infection. 
All of us do sooner or later, and most of us fight a battle with the 
bacillus and win. The nurse who gives a positive Mantoux test 
has met the bacillus, and an X-ray examination of her chest will 
show whether she has won the battle or not. 

If she has, she can be allowed to work in the tuberculosis wards 
The nurse who gives a negative Mantoux test on admission has 
not yet encountered the tubercle bacillus ; and the great thing is 
she won't have 
be allowed 


and 


to make sure that when she does meet infection 
to fight against overwhelming odds. She should not 
to go into the tuberculosis wards, where she would get 
dose of infection, but should work in other parts of the 
and be tested again by the Mantoux method every three 
Sooner or later she will give a positive result, and this means she 
has encountered the bacillus and is fighting her battle. For most 
nurses, as for most other people, it will be a walk-over. Some will 
need watching carefully for a few weeks, and must be encouraged 
to avoid strenuous exercise and to go to bed early during this 
time. A very few will develop a tuberculous lesion which prompt 
care will usually clear up. This means that besides being Mantoux 
tested, the nurse should have her chest X-rayed on admission and 
at regular intervals afterwards, and that her health should be under 
the care of an experienced physician. 

We have a second line of defence which promises well. 
many years now the Scandinavian countries have been inoculating 
their nurses with the vaccine —B.C.G.—devised by Calmette and 
Guérin, and they claim that a high proportion of them are pro- 
tected against tuberculosis as a result. We are now making trial 
of the vaccine here, and we may fairly hope that it will do as 
It is wisely being offered first to medical students 


a heay y 
hospital, 
months 


For 


much for us. 


and nurses. 
Dr. Court has been dealing with nurses and thinking of them 


as people, not as a group of cases, which gives his survey its 
but he has also pointed the way towards a solution 


peculiar value ; 
The cry that we are short of nurses is so 


of a general problem. 
familiar in our ears that many people believe that fewer girls are 


taking up nursing than ever before. Actually the numbers of 
; 


entrants have risen steadily and enormously since the turn of the 
ai 


enturv: but so have our needs, and so, unfortunately, has the 
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wastage. The loss of nurses during training ranges from about a I don't suppose that B, as an officer engaged on secret duties 
quarter of the intake in some hospitals to as much as two-thirds could have done without his safe ; as an actor (which js what ~ 
in others, and the loss of trained staff is also considerable. It is really was, though no one paid him for it) he certainly found it 
clear that many nurses could be saved for the profession by greater invaluable. It was a stage property on which he could Place 
care for their health ; and surely they, of all people, should have complete reliance. Telephone calls from the Ambassador's secretary 
a first claim on such care. from Naval Intelligence, from Military Intelligence and from Be 
girl-friend were not indeed infrequent, but that was about the best 
you could say for them. The purpose of the Ambassador's secretary 
The Two Safes was generally to postpone, and that of B's girl-friend to demand. ap 
interview ; both Naval and Military Intelligence normally rang up 
By PETER FLEMING only to ask B where on earth he had got the information he sent 
them yesterday. 


HE man I am thinking of now used to be in the Secret 

Service. Let us call him B~ The point about B was that 

he had a safe; and now I have a safe, too. Though the 
purposes for which they were manufactured were similar if not 
necessarily identical, these two receptacles seem to have little in 
common, and this is a source of disappointment to me. 

B's safe did not, of course, belong to him, any more than a 
battleship belongs to her captain; B's safe belonged to the King. 
Mine, on the other hand, is my own property ; it was given to me 
by my mother about six months ago. In some families such a gift 
might seem odd, but not in ours. Only last week she gave me 
a saddle, a wardrobe, some trays for storing apples on and several 
small planks ; one of my brothers got a coal-scuttle and a pair of 
ski-ing sticks. The fact is that my mother is rather restless. How- 
ever tight the housing situation may be, she always seems to own 
several large houses. They are never, unfortunately, the houses 
that she really wants to own, so after a time she unloads them one 
by one on to the market, acquiring other, and in the long run 


But the safe was an ally—a familiar, almost—of a completely 
dependable kind. B's office was bare, spruce and impersonal, and 
calculated, therefore, to disappoint a visitor whose preconceived 
ideas about the Secret Service were in any way romantic. There 
was a map on the wall, but it was a perfectly ordinary map which 
had abandoned several years ago its pretensions to up-to-datenes 
B. as he paced up and down, speaking with much cogency of trends 
of forces at work, of repercussions and destinies and stresses, of 
hallons d'essai and of spheres of interest, would occasionally stop 
in front of it. “ You see what 1 mean?” he would say. “jy; 
these people who've got the ball at their feet now.” And his long 
thin actor's hand would reach up and spreadeagle itself upon several 
hundred square miles of territory. “If they move—lI say if they 
move—they won't go North. Oh, no They ll come down this 
way.” And his hand would sweep with dramatic and inexorable 
suddenness down the map. 

But the map itself was not really important. Like an actors 
sword, it was not intended for use, but only to make certain types 
of gesture feasible and effective. The safe played a much les 
negative part. In addition to liking the sound of his own voice 
B had a very real gift of exposition. He talked at length, but 
he talked in a clear and persuasive way, and was easy to listen to 
so it happened more often than not that when one rose to leave 
the morning or the afternoon (as the case might be) was fg 
advanced. “ Wait half a second,” B would say, “ and we'll go along 
together.” A few deft, decisive gestures would straighten out his fa 
from disorderly desk. Then he would walk across to the safe and 
unlock it (an intricate process), walk back, pick up the wastepaper- 
basket, put it in the safe and shut the massive door with a muted 
but portentous clonk. 


equally undesired, residences in their place 

This—as far as we can see—endless process results in periodical 
windfalls for my brothers and myself. Each time the property- 
market reels to our mother’s latest body-blow, a shower, as it 
were, of débris descends upon us: nursery fenders, water-softeners, 
chicken-coops, barometers, towel-horses, sundials, croquet sets. It 
would not be true to say that a majority, or even a large minority, 
of these movables fulfil in our own households anything that might 
be described as a long-felt want. But they are movables, and when 
our mother says that if nobody takes them away they will only 
be left for those awful people—a term invariably applied to the 
charming and intelligent couple (“he says he was at school with 
you") with whom she opened negotiations several weeks ago—we 


generally give in with a good grace. It was the sale of No. 22 Sorry to keep you waiting,” he would say. Let's go. 
which produced the coal-scuttle and the trays for storing apples on ; I don't know what it was about, this little bit of by-play tha 
the safe came my way when she disposed of the Abbey last summer. Was so impressive. It reminded one that however freely he hai 


B's title to his safe may have been less secure, less personal than been talking—and B always gave you the impression that he wa 
mine, but it was a very much larger safe. It stood, glum and __ telling you all. and indeed often rather more than, he knew—hi 
significant, in a corner of his office, and in the summer, I seem to duties involved him in darker, more clandestine mysteries to whic 
remember, a portable electric fan whirred and weaved to and fro you could never be privy : and it also conjured up, by implication 
on top of it. Though you could hear traffic charging along the a vivid sense of the ubiquity and enterprise of B’s enemies, whos 
water-front, and though beyond that the big ships and the little agents were liable to effect, by stealth or violence, an entry ini 
craft on the wide river honked and whistled at each other, making his office while he was out to lunch and wrest from his casva 
rather the same intermittent pattern of sound that you get when  unregarded jottings clues of a capital importance. One might no! 
geese and widgeon are feeding together, B's office was a quiet have—indeed, to be frank, one never had—formed a tremendous! 
place. Occasionally a hawker passed down the narrow street in high opinion of B while he was talking to one; but when he 
which it stood, crying his wares in a harsh, fatalistic sing-song. If stopped talking, and in unaccustomed silence stowed his waste 
this impersonal noise, meaningless to most foreigners, asserted itself paper-basket into the safe, one couldn't help feeling that there 
at the right moment, B would stop talking (if you were talking, must be a good deal more to the man than one had realised. 
which was on the whole unlikely, he would hold up his hand, say I do not say that I had planned to use my mother’s safe « 
“Sorry, just a second .. .” and stare abstractedly over your induce in my fellow men a truer—or anyhow a higher—appreciatior 
head). “ War wee bor shu-u-u-ng! ” (or words to that effect) the of my own intrinsic worth. But whenever I look at it 1 remembe 
hawker would yell with a kind of casual but at the same time B's safe with a certain envy, and am saddened by the thought 0 
emphatic despair. B would relax with a small, rueful smile. “ Not how little comparable value I am getting out of mine. Though ! 
for me,” he would say, on a note of humorous apology, if this was is small—smaller, actually, than my wastepaper-basket—it is J" 
the first time he had tried this gambit on you. But once he was’ too big for its position between the bookcase and the door, % 
sure that you understood his little pantomime he would give a_ that the children contuse themselves upon it when they come " 
subtler, less obvious performance : only a very slight cocking of and I bark my shins on it when I go out. It has the advantagt 
his head, a narrowing of his eyes, an unwonted hesitation in his of being, apart from myself, the only thing in the room that 
speech let you see that he was expecting some secret message to puppy has not partially destroyed by chewing; but it does ne 
reach him from the teeming and perilous world outside. even begin to do for me the things that B’s safe did for him 
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have never impressed anyone by taking (as B once did in my 
presence) an automatic pistol out of it and slipping it into my 
pocket or by thrusting into it with an air of empressement a bundle 
of intriguing looking documents. What is more, I know beyond 
all possible doubt that I shall never do either of these things or 
anything remotely like them: unless, when my mother once more 
changes her abode, she happens to come acrpss the key. 


Varsity Match 
By J. Pp. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


WICKENHAM can be bleak in December. Mists curl from 
the corners of the ground, the stands seem covered with 
an ice-blue film, and beyond the stands, the few dispirited 

trees droop and shiver under a load of clinging dampness. 

On Tuesday this bleakness seeped into my bones until I wished 
I had never come to watch the Varsity Match at all, never run the 
risk of reawakening memories, never deliberately faced the mirror 
of my contemporaries. When a man has reached seventy perhaps 
he can look back unruffled to his twenties—unruffled because by 
now he is at peace with himself, because his inner placidity is 
disturbed by no yearnings for things beyond his reach. When a 
man is twenty he can look forward fearlessly to his seventies— 
fearlessly because he somehow feels that the seventies will never 
hold for him, that for him, at any rate, time will stand still. But 
when a man is in his forties he has neither the calmness of age 
nor the careless assurance of youth. He frets between the two. 
He is young enough to feel, and not merely remember, the thrills 
ef his youth, but old enough to- know that such thrills can never 
come again 
that 


dangerous place 


age Twickenham on Varsity Match day is a 
At first they may notice little that is wrong 
may a trifle young, as though two 
been put on to Twickenham’s 
event. But 
he and I were in the 
My goodness, he’s worn badly! And the fellow next to him, A 


yet his hair is grey and his voice querulous! 


For men of 


Ihe teams, it ts true, seem 


schoolboy sides had green grass 


as a curtain-raiser to the main thereafter uneasiness 


grows. That man over there, Same team 
junior to me ; 
until at last the 


at himself these twenty years, 


Was 4 yea 
And so if goes on 
realise that he has not looked 
Forty Years On” is now being sung for him. 


middle-aged man begins to 
that 
the old, sad * Then 
he knows that once he was young, and sorrowful yearnings pervade 
his soul 

lt says much for this year’s game that by it I was shaken out 
It was not so spectacularly great a game as last 
a greasy ball and two sound defences ; 


of seli-pity. 
year, perhaps because of 
but it produced one flash which was more startling than anything 
I remember on a rugger field. In that Oxford won, it provided 
no surprise ; but the whole ninety minutes’ play was alive with the 
possibility of surprise. 

Oxford, unbeaten in their ten matches, were obvious favourites. 
They had some brilliant outsides, like Van Ryneveld at fly-half, 
Cannell and Boobbyer in the centre, and Botting on the right 
They had a pack which was sound in the tight and brilliant 
in the loose. The whole fifteen had been welded into a machine 
which, the experts said, rivalled Phil Macpherson’s side of 1924. 
Whereas Cambridge—true they had Glyn Davies at fly-half, and 
he is capable of anything, they had Dorward at scrum-half, and 
he had almost pulled last year’s match out of the fire, and they 
had a pack which was first-class in the tight. But they had together 
lest five of their thirteen matches and had only once—against 
Coventry—shown first-class form. 

There seemed just a possibility that the Cambridge pack, getting 
more of the ball, would cause Glyn Davies to dance through 
Oxford with those wisp-like flutters of his. But the odds were 
that when Cambridge got the ball, the Glyn Davies wisp would 
be blanketed by Oxford’s fast-breaking forwards, and that when 
Oxford got the ball they would score with patronising intermittency. 
Ia fact ten minutes after the kick-off, 


wing 


Oxford scored only once, 
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and their score was the only unsatisfactory part of the game 
Hofmeyr, near the half way, tried to drop a goal—do you remember 
his successful drop from almost exactly the same position in the 
first half last year ?—but the ball went wide and short. Poor Jones, 
substituting on the Cambridge left wing and still suffering from 
first-time nerves, failed to gather the ball cleanly, then was tackled 
in possession, then let the ball go loose, and an Oxford forward, 
later identified as Gent, kicked it over the line and scored. 

Thereafter the Cambridge pack, throughout the first half and 
well into the second, outshoved and outhooked Oxford in the 
scrums, beat them in the line-outs and were at least their equal 
in quick breaking and attack-smashing. They were so successful 
in this last job that it was not until the game was sixty minutes 
old that Botting on the Oxford wing received his first running 
pass. Unhappily for Cambridge, the “ anything ” that Glyn Davies 
was capable of today did not include his best. Rightly enough, 
against such a defence, he kicked ahead, but, for reasons which 
were not always within his control, wherever he kicked he found 
Hofmeyr, and a Hofmeyr, moreover, who on this day would have 
caught quicksilver or kicked a toy balloon with length and 
accuracy. When, instead of kicking, Davies chose to pass, he 
passed too late, with the result that Williams in the centre was 
almost invariably caught and floored by Oxford’s Small or Curtis 
So long as the Cambridge forwards had the ball, either wheeliag 
with it from loose scrums or hacking at it after they had scrambled 
Oxford into dropping it, it seemed possible that Cambridge would 
score. But once the ball had got to the Cambridge outsides, Oxford 
could feel safe. 

Things were otherwise on the Oxford side. The Oxford pack, 
fighting magnificently in the loose—with the misnamed Small out- 
standing—holding their own, eventually, in the line-outs, were yet 
beaten time after time in the tight. I began to feel that they must 
soon tire beyond endurance, and that then the vigorous Cambridge 
pack trample over them, and the whole Oxford side, 
unchallenged. But when the ball did get out to Van Ryneveld, to 
Cannell or to Boobby er an Oxford score seemed at once possible 

The pattern of the game remained unchanged through the early 
half, except that Van Ryneveld began to rest 
and suddenly, with 


would 


part of the second 
his forwards, by long, graceful kicks to touch ; 


breath in them, the Oxford forwards began to get the ball 





new 
and, with that, the Oxford machine began to work smoothly. It 
pounded the Cambridge line, seemed certain to score half a dozen 
times—and the minutes ticked by until there was only one left. 
Then came the flash which will still light this game for me when 
I am past my seventies. 

The heroic Cambridge pack drove Oxford back from the line, 
kicked ahead and raced forward to harry the seemingly imper- 
turbable Hofmeyr. They harried to such effect that Hofmeyr, 
for the only time in the match, kicked hurriedly and the ball went 
midfield instead of into touch. There it was seized by J. V. Smith, 
the Cambridge centre. Smith was standing in the centre of the 
field, well in his own half, and though, because most of the Oxford 
forwards were automatically off-side, he had room to move, there 
seemed to be no serious danger to anyone. But Smith, bearing to 
the right, went off at a great pace. He was challenged. He side- 
stepped and swung again to the right. He was now on the Oxford 
twenty-five, ten yards from the touchline, and Hofmeyr, who had 
naturally followed up his kick, was out of position. There wers 
thirty seconds to go, no full back, yards in which to move, and 
only a wingman to beat. The wingman came racing in to challenge, 
but Smith caught him on the wrong foot, swerved and was cléear— 
fifteen yards to go, twenty-five seconds to play, three points only 
to wipe away. The next two seconds seemed like the whole match, 
and they were dominated by a black head, Smith’s head, which 
in the distance, seemed bodyless. It so dominated the roaring, 
gasping 59,000 crowd that no one noticed a dark blue streak until, 
as if from nowhere, it swept Smith into touch one yard from the 
line 

After that no one bothered to notice the final whistle ; and I 
forgot, for a time at least, that I was middle-aged. 
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Try Publishing 
By JOHN POLHILL (Wadham College, Oxford) 


HE modern undergraduate is frequently blamed for his 

preoccupation with the future at the expense of the present. 

Such an accusation overstates the facts, yet contains some 
truth. It is natural that after service in the Forces an undergraduate 
should administer a pinch from time to time, to assure himself 
that his university life is real ; and to plan ahead is, metaphorically, 
to pinch. Consequently one of his most popular conversational 
gambits is: “What do you intend to do when you go down?” 
And in the English School the commonest answers are, “I mean 
to write” and, “I hope to go in for publishing.” The word hope 
is usually uttered with an off-hand despair. The Appointments 
Board is pessimistic, while publishers are at pains to give the 
impression that their life is an almost unmitigated sorrow, and 
that though, with little pecuniary reward, they strive to keep the 
flag of culture flying, the road winds uphill all the way. What 
then is the aspirant to do ? 

Let us assume that he has no illusions. He does not suppose 
that one day he hangs hungry about the portals and that the next, 
accepted, he is enthroned, receiving homage as the reverential 
heads of authors touch the sacred floor. He knows that he will 
have to work hard and do much drudgery. Yet this mere knowledge 
is not enough. It is shared by too many people. There are two 
ways of admission to a publishing house: by the use of a private 
latchkey, or by brazenly ringing the bell. The latchkey is not to be 
It is only the less fortunately placed who despise the 
favourite nephew ; and the benevolent uncle generally knows what 
he is doing. It is not in his interest to employ half-wits ; nor has 
he time to train some superficially competent young man, only to 
find after some months hidden depths of half-wittedness. On 
the other hand, he has been in a position to observe the nephew 
from his tenderest years and to note the slightest hint of weakness. 


ignored. 


Similarly, he is able to accept the applicant who comes with a 
recommendation from a trusted friend. Nevertheless, if the 
applicant is not born with the latchkey in his mouth, it is very 
untikely that anyone will later put it there. The most he can do, 
unless very fortunate, is to borrow the key and visit a publisher 
for advice, which few can resist giving. If he shows his apprecia- 
tion of it to a sufficiently enthusiastic (but tactful) degree, it may 
well happen that the publisher notices qualities in him that might 
escape a less observant eve. 

Unhappily, even the borrowing of a key is denied to most. The 
alternative, nobler, more courageous but infinitely less promising, 
is the frontal attack. Armed with every credential he can acquire 
by personal merit or personal guile, the applicant rings the bell. 
But which of those credentials is the most valuable? A good 
degree ? Some publishers regard it as indispensable ; others as a 
positive hindrance. Its possession should not be emphasised ; it 
is a qualification to be introduced in a deprecatory aside. However 
much the applicant is aware of the finer philological points of the 
Strasbourg Oaths, however clamorous for appreciation is his 
detailed knowledge of the Finn episode from Beowulf, it is possible 
that the publisher in his blindness will not see their immediate 
relevance. Worse, he may never have heard of them. He may 
even spurn the applicant's (entirely original) view of the eighteenth- 
eentury nature poets and have the temerity to suggest that a 
knowledge of contemporary literature and its readers would be 
more germane 

Sheaves of testimonials signed by eminent persons are of equally 
Jitthe avail ; but a neat tactical point can be scored if the applicant 
admits to having written them himself and to having merely 
submitted them for signature. The most valuable reference —also 
the hardest to obtain—is, of course, experience. The university, 
though well on the way to providing a school for actors, has not 


yet extended its activities to imeclude, for example, bookbinding 
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True, undergraduate publications offer the means of acquiring 
editorial experience, but that experience is limited by the narrow 
field from which contributions are reaped. They are either the 
best products of bad writers, or the worst of promising ones, A 
certain technical knowledge of printing may be gained, but that 
again is limited. The majority of local printers have few modern 
type-faces, and they distrust even the most faintly adventurous 
lay-out ; moreover, they are very busy, preferring to conduct matters 
in their own way rather than suffer interference from under- 
graduates. (In this respect, Cambridge appears to be better placed 
than Oxford.) It is possible, given the necessary capital, to create 
one’s Own magazine and have it printed elsewhere, but that would 
further dissipate the available talent. In any event, the experience 
thus acquired is journalistic more than publishing. 

It will therefore be seen that even experience, or such experience 
as can be gained by an undergraduate, is of questionable value. 
Only one credential remains—personality. Yet how is it to be 
put across? The attack must be frontal. The applicant, indeed, 
had best carry the day by sheer effrontery. Convinced of his own 
worth, he must communicate that conviction to the publisher. Yet 
this cannot be done in a day, still less in the few minutes the 
publisher is likely to bestow. There can be but one answer : the 
applicant must write his autobiography. So many and so 
mysterious are the qualifications requisite for the calling that only 
thus can they be adequately treated. If the applicant fell down 
the stairs at the age of four, was sick in a taxi on the day of the 
Silver Jubilee, or sold. his first publication for the sum of two 
toffees (one chocolate caramel), he must carefully record the fact 
as being vital to the formation of his character and as it fits him 
to take his place as a publisher in the cosmos. The work should 
be brief ; and in the dedication to the chosen publisher the writer 
should emphasise that it is not for publication. Thus he might 
find himself twice blest—by the publication of his work and by 
employment in the firm. 

The scheme presents one danger.. Oppressed by the insistence 
of the First Person Singular, the publisher might throw the auto- 
biography out of the window. (He has a right to do what he 
pleases with his own property; so it would be well to preserve 
two spare copies for re-dedication.) The best safeguard, however, 
is to mute the trumpet with a discreet satirical bowler hat. One 
might suggest, for example, that the good publisher must first be 
a good citizen, and, taking it as axiomatic that the ideal is a Utopian 
conformity with one’s fellows, treat any suggestion of private 
enterprise as a regrettable wandering from the path of virtue. If 
the aspirant follows this advice, it is difficult to see how he can 
fail to become a publisher. One final point. A less laborious means 
of breaking the charmed circle does exist. An undergraduate could 
do worse than write an article on his difficulties and submit it for 
this page of the Spectator. 


“Che Spectator,” December 8, 1849 


QUEEN ADELAIDE had been so long ill, that as the announcement of her 
death crept abroad on Sunday, it was received without surprise ; yet 
few public events of the kind have caused so genuine a feeling of regret. 
The subjects of the once Tory Duke of Clarence experienced a novel 
sensation in regret for a King, although he had rather reversed the first 
agreeable impression of his unexpected Liberalism ; but the people had 
learned to like his hearty qualities. In like manner, his widow is regretted 
us a personal friend. 

Some peculiarities mark the present occasion. There is to be no lying 
in state; an omission for which the reasons alleged do not seem fully 
to account. Another peculiarity is, that the funeral is to be at midday 
instead of midnight ; a third, that the body is not to be embalmed, Queen 
Adelaide having so requested. Did her pious humility refuse the pomp 
bestowed on the lifeless clay; or did she object to the interference with 
the natural laws by which flesh returns to earth? 

A general mourning jis ordered, but its duration is not fixed. The 
trades that deal in mourning will feel the impulse ; those that deal in the 
gay costume of Christmas festivities will have their turn of profit by and 
by. In all these matters a very laudable considerateness for the general 
convenience is to be noted of late years. It is fortunate for a court when 
its forms are not felt as irksome or detrimental to the public 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ARCEL PROUST was a voluminous writer of letters 

At an hour when all Paris was asleep he would lie 

there propped upon pillows and scribble notes to his 
frends. A kettle beside him would bubble gently, sprouting into 
the dry air some anti-asthmatic infusion. The noises of the town 
could scarcely penetrate those cork-lined walls; but in the hush 
which came in the hour before dawn he could just hear a single 
cab clopping belated down the boulevard or at times the muted 
voice of a strayed reveller, suburbana rediens male sobrius aede. 
In the morning these accumulated notes would be distributed by 
his chauffeur, or rather his tame taxi-driver, around the town. 
Many of these long letters, many of the more incidental notes, were 
preserved by their recipients ; in fact, some new volume of Proust's 
correspondence seems to appear almost annually. The large 
majority of them, as for instance the many careful letters which 
he addressed to Elizabeth Asquith, have been lost. It must be 
realised that it took Marcel Proust a great many years to wake up 
famous. Until 1914 he was not regarded as a serious writer ; he 
was regarded as a somewhat eccentric invalid, whose weary but 
magnificent eyes would observe for half an hour or so the shifting 
throng at some reception, or whose muffled figure could be seen 
for a few minutes before midnight drinking coffee at the Ritz, at 
Weber or Larue. It was only after the war, during the crowded 
year of 1919, that he was universally acclaimed as a literary lion ; 
until then his enemies had dismissed him as a gossip-writer who 
imagined that he was a new Saint-Simon, and his friends had looked 
upon him sadly as an inheritor of unfulfilled renown. Success and 
adulation came to him, in the shape of a great burst of fireworks, 
in the concluding years (one might almost say in the concluding 
months) of his life. By then already he was seriously ill. 

* * . * 

Among the few who had from the first recognised and encouraged 
his genius were Antoine Bibesco and his brother Emmanuel. As 
a young man, Marcel Proust had frequented the salon of Princess 
Bibesco, and had thus known her two sons since they were boys. 
It was Emmanuel Bibesco who first infected him with his own 
passion for Gothic architecture, and who would accompany him 
on long, careful and scholarly visits to Amiens, Laon or Chartres. 
It was Emmanuel who first introduced him to the works of Ruskin, 
and who must, I suppose, be held indirectly responsible for the 
long months which. Proust devoted to his translation of the Bihle 
The premature and tragic death of Emmanuel Bibesco 
was for Marcel Proust a shattering blow. Antoine Bibesco re- 
mained the most stimulating, the most intellectually intimate and 
perhaps the longest beloved of all his friends. “ Antoine Bibesco,” 
Proust wrote to Madame de Noailles, “is the only person who 
really understands me.” Thus the letters which, from 1903 onwards, 
Proust addressed to the two Bibesco brothers are among the most 
direct and revealing that he ever wrote. A selection of them has 
now been published under the title Lettres de Marcel Proust a 
Bihesco, and produced in admirable form by La Guilde du Livre 
at Lausannne. Their prevailing tone is one of amused, inquisitive, 
affectionate, occasionally querulous, but unflagging intimacy, They 
are almost always undated; they possess a momentary urgency 
which enhances their vividness ; they often employ a private vocabu- 
lary and private anagrams ; and one can derive from them a better 
picture of Proust's intricate and clinging nature than from any of 


too elaborate, episiles which have been published 


” Amiens 


the other, 


* * * * 


Antoine Bibesco became for Proust what the latter called “ my 
He and his brother were, as I have said, the first to 
appreciate the fact that “/e petit Proust’ was a writer of major 
importance. They had read the manuscript of Swann in 1911, and 
vain to induce the Nouvelle Revue Francaise to publish 
Thereafter they constituted themselves his public 
clitions officers, his “trust” as Proust called them, and in the 


second self.” 


Strove } 


the yume 


end they imposed this new writer upon the literary world of Paris, 
and were thus the true begetters of his eventual and fantastia 
triumph. It was evidently agreeable to Proust to find, during tha 
years of misprisal, two such brilliant and devoted champions. It 
was even more agreeable to him that these two champions should 
both be men of extreme social elegance, who possessed the entrée 
to the most exclusive salons of Paris. Through them, when im- 
prisoned by ill-health, he could enjoy vicariously the sparkle and 
chatter of the great world. There exists among this correspondence 
a curious letter from Proust to Emmanuel Bibesco asking him to 
be so kind as to send him daily lists of the people whom he met at 
dinner parties ; there exists a long letter from Proust to Antoine 
Bibesco giving an enormous catalogue of the great names of France. 
The romantic, the genealogical, the almost scientific aspects of 
Proust's snobbishness are well illustrated in this correspondence. 
Antoine Bibesco had the intelligence to appreciate the real nature 
of Proust’s insatiable social inquisitiveness ; he shared his intense 
interest in the more subtle gradations of the social hierarchy, his 
almost biological investigation of the expansion and retraction of 
the several cells. s ¥ * » 

There occurred an early interlude when their joint passion for 
experiment almost led to misfortune. Antoine Bibesco, at the age 
of twenty, conceived the idea that any true friendship must be 
secret and absolute. He thus entered into a compact with Proust, 
under which each should tell the other, under the seal of secrecy, 
all the unkind remarks which were made about them by their 
friends. The profits of this partnership were unequally distributed, 
since, whereas Bibesco every morning had a whole collection of 
wounding remarks to relate to Proust, the latter (who had stayed 
in bed all evening) had garnered nothing to relate to Bibesco. In 
the end Proust begged to be absolved from “this impossible and 
cruel compact which has given me such pain already.” Their 
friendship remained unclouded by the failure of this, for Proust, 
too agonising experiment. There are letters which display, in all 
their hesitant elaboration, what Monsieur Maulnier, in his preface, 
calls “that astonishing and lavish tangle of scruples, inhibitions 
and precautionary detail with which Proust would approach any 
decision which he had to take.” There are letters of condolence 
which manifest the deep delicacy of Proust's affection. There are 
letters which give explanations regarding some of the more obscure 
associations in Proust’; own work, as, for instance, a careful 
explanation of what he meant by the “ petite phrase de Vinreuil.” 
Above all, there is a long letter in which he discloses to his friend 
the whole purpose and conception of his great series. “What I 
have tried to isolate,” he writes, “is the invisible substance of 
time.” And he proceeds to analyse, more clearly than elsewhere, 
his distinction between conscious and unconscious recollection, or 
what he calls “voluntary” and “involuntary” memory This 
letter, by itself, renders the correspondence now published of 
importance to all students of A La Recherche du Temps Perda. 

* * * * 

Among the many missives which Antoine Bibesco received from 
Marcel Proust there was (I have been told) one postcard which 
he has either lost or not included in the collection. On one 
occasion Bibesco had reproved Proust for his bourgeois habit of 
mentioning the names of people with the particle attached. It was 
not done, he explained, to say “I am dining with the de 
What one ought to say is, either “I am dining with 
*T am dining with the Chaumonts.” 


Chaumonts.” 
the Marquise de Chaumont ” or * 
Proust accepted this reprimand’ with his usual retentive modesty 
Some weeks later Bibesco received from Proust a postcard describ. 
Above all,” Proust 


is you 


ing a visit to some chateau in the country. 
wrote to him, “a series of magnificent Van Dycks. Or, 
would say, magnificent Dycks.” I cannot vouch tor the authentictty 
of this story ; but if the postcard exists, I regret that ut was not 


included in this admirable collection 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
“The Philadelphia Story.” By Philip Barry. 


Tracy Lorp is the girl in the advertisements: not the advertisements 
for Night Starvation or Keep Death Off the Roads, but the shiny, 
the allusive, the casually recherché advertisements which constitute 
for readers of the gentler sex no small part of the attraction of 
American periodicals. A home which is (by American standards) 
both old and gracious, a brother in the Embassy in London, an 
uncle whose penchant for pinching young ladies is but one of his 
claims to be a man of the world, a stable full of horses, a vast 
fortune, a slightly unfortunate past, a swimming pool. . . She 
has, in a way, everything. But the girls in the sort of advertise- 
ments I mean, however soignées, assured and beguiling, nevertheless 
generally lack something, or at any rate have only just found it; 
there would otherwise be little point in the advertisements. It is thus 
with Miss Lord. 

Her pose. her chic, her savoir faire, the exciting imminence of her 
second marriage are not for long allowed to conceal from us the 
fact that there has hitherto been something lacking in her make-up. 
It is nothing, | am sure, that Beachcomber's Snibbo would not have 
cured ; but an influential school of thought, led by her first husband, 
suggests that she is a bronze goddess, and this worries the girl. 
Turning for consolation to the Demon Alcohol, she celebrates her 
wedding eve by plunging unclothed (and I need hardly say off-stage) 
into the swimming pool in company with an attractive young 
reporter who is covering her wedding. This innocent but perhaps 
rather ill-timed lark leads to many laughable complications, and 
in the end Miss Lord, discarding her shocked fiancé and restoring 
the love-sick reporter to his girl-friend, puts on an enormous hat 
and goes off to be remarried to her first husband in the drawing- 
room, already packed with the élite of Philadelphia. 

Though difficult to take seriously as a tranche de vie, this play 
is well-contrived, and it gives Miss Margaret Leighton the chance 
to do some brilliant and attractive acting which, if it cannot quite 
establish Tracy Lord as anything very closely resembling a real 
person, lends style and quality to the evening. Miss Muriel Forbes 
invests the small part of an intruding photographer with quizzical 
charm, Mr. Robert Beatiy is admirable as the rugged reporter, Mr. 
Hugh Sinclair Miss Lord's first husband a wry, compelling 


(Duchess.) 


gives 


chivalry and Mr. Wilfrid Hyde White as the reprobate uncle, 
deploys that talent for seemingly effortless comedy which con 
tributed so much to our enjoyment of The Third Man. 

« A Month in the Country.” By Ivan Turgeniev. (New.) 

THe pace of M. Saint-Denis’ production is languorous ; any play 
presented with such deliberation must be a very good one if the 
actors are to compel our attention throughout four acts with 


twenty-eight minutes’-worth of intervals between them. Turgeniev’s 
sardonic comedy cannot quite stay the course. Longueurs reveal 
themselves. We notice, for instance, how seldom his soliloquies 
do anything to advance the action of the play or to increase our 
knowledge of the speaker; and we are given plenty of time to 
mark the incompatibility between their “ But-soft-he-approaches ! ” 
technique and the naturalism of the rest of the dialogue. The play 
badly needs cutting and speeding up. 

It needs, too, a greater depth of feeling in the relations between 
the mistress of the house and the young tutor. Natalya Petrovna 
may be a shallow woman, but the passion which she feels for 
Beliavev should in some sense transfigure her and make on us a 
deeper impression than do the shifts and ruses to which it drives her. 
Miss Angela Baddeley, though there are many admirable things in 
her performance. makes us aware that she is possess‘ve, not that she 
is possessed. Miss Yvonne Mitchell, on the other hand, is extra- 
ordinarily good as Vera, and her acting, at once finished and fresh, 
overshadows everything else in the play—even Mr. Redgrave's 


attractively rueful Rakitin—and makes it clear that she is a plaver 
of something more than promise. Mr. Mark Dignam gives a 
highly enjoyable performance as the scheming and mercenary 
doctor, Mr. Walter Hudd is curiously moving in the scere in which 
he confirms his belief that his old friend Rakitin has cuckolded 
him and Miss Diana Churchill is delightful as a cov spinster. With 
s0 much talent deploved it seems a pity that nobody saw the obvious 
necessity ik tightening up a production which. though elegant and 
well-mounted. suffers grave fron lack of impetus 
PererR FLEMING 


THE CINEMA 


“East of the Rising Sun.” (Empire.)———“ Martin Roumagnac.” 
(Rialto.) “Hounded.” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


- “A Stranger Walked In.” (London Pavilion.) 


Ir is not often that we have Messrs. Spencer Tracy, James Stewart 
Sydney Greenstreet, John Hodiak and Lionel Barrymore in one 
film, but in East of the Rising Sun they are all assembled for the 
purpose of smuggling rubber out of Malaya under the noses of the 
Japanese. The main burden of this enterprise rests with Mr. Tracy 
and Mr. Stewart, and exceptionally good they are, too: one 0 
ebullient, the other so compact, one so carefree, the other so deter. 
mined. As for Mr. Greenstreet as a sagacious Dutchman, he is given, 
as usual, an immense vocabulary, and, sitting like a very round 
very hot Dutch cheese in the confines of his Malayan café, dispenses 
wisdom with familiar cunning. The night scenes, when the ocean- 
bound sampans loaded with rubber creep down the river in silence 
save for a gargle of jungle noises, are very effective. Indeed, at 
all times can Mr. Richard Thorpe be complimented on his direction, 

There is, by the way, an Italian heroine, Miss Valentina Cortesa, 
but her presence is, | fear, wholly superfluous. As she neither gets 
tortured by the Japanese nor carries messages to guerrillas or, in 
fact, does anything but croon, she is thoroughly experidable though, 
admittedly, beautiful. 

* . * * 

Miss Marlene Dietnch, too, is unbelievably beautiful : but, and 
I do not doubt it is because 1 am getting old, mere beauty of face 
and form is no longer enough. In Martin Roumagnac Miss 
Dietrich does not act at all, maybe because she is concentrating on 
speaking French. This, indeed, she does delightfully. M. Jean 
Gabin, on the other hand, acts a great deal, and as the small-town 
builder whose life is ruined by the local venve and who 
in despair strangles her, he is very much in his element. M. George 
Lacombe'’s direction may be a trifle jumpy, but he has a happy 
flair for detail, both oral and visual, and all his lesser characters 
are little gems of observation. Particularly well cut are M. Jean 
d’Yd’s elderly parasite and M. Camille Guerini’s postman ; in fact, 
this film is singularly well served, as are so many French films, 
by the under-privileged 


JOVECUSE, 


* * * * 
as is villain, 
and arrows 


Hounded is a thriller with a difference, inasmuch 
Mr. George Macready, settles his accounts with a bow 
In a South Sea tsland, where he stores millions of counterfeit notes 
and has lobster for breakfast, he practises his toxophily on Mr 
George Raft, who, suave as ever, crouches uncomfortably in the 
undergrowth. Mr. Raft is a gangster turned policeman, and it is 
patent that the years have dene nothing to impair his capability 
for such a part. Elegant, yet tough as old boots, he gives a fine 
performance. Miss Nina Foch teeters becomingly about the film, 
which is, in spite of its indigestible Robin Hood quirk, good meaty 
fare served up with an adequate helping of sauce piquante. All the 
same, I suppose it’s pretty silly. 

* + * * 

A Stranger Walked In is such a bad film that it is. in effect, quite 
fascinating. Mr. John Hendrik is a wife-killer, and he takes Miss 
Sylvia Sidney to a remote cottage in Devon and starts, without 
wasting a second, to dig a hole for her body in the cellar. This 
film has certain affinities with the play This England, at which we 
once laughed to the detriment of good manners, and there are 
some Devon dialect types, a postman in particular, who are un- 
intentionally so funny that they be zummat crool on the ribs. 
Miss Sidney has not been seen for a long time, and she is admirable 
within the scope of this lamentable scheme. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


. MUSIC 


Giuck’s Iphigenia in Tauris tent itself extraordinarily well to the 
restrictions of the Oxford University Opera Club’s performance. 
The title-réle is the only female solo part of any importance, but 
there are three good male parts, and the chorus has a vital and 
musically interesting share in the drama. The scenery was ingefi- 
ously and convincingly reduced to a simple minimum, and_ the 
music itself presents no great technical difliculties, either to singers 
or players, although this very inter- 
pretation and texture —the creation of a maximum of variety within 


simplicity raises problems of 
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the narrow limits of Gluck’s dramatic theory and solid, homophonic 
orchestral writing. The absence from the drama of any erotic 
interest removed one of the greatest difficulties encountered in any 
production of opera by the very young. who (at first blush para- 
doxically) take naturally to the expression of heroic and idealistic 
sentiments but negotiate clumsily and with painful embarrassment 
both lyrical tenderness and more overtly physical passion. 

Barbara Rawson had the initial advantage of looking the part 
of Iphigenia, and her voice and bearing had much of the noble 
and impassioned quality that is the predominant characteristic of 

music. She failed in the lyrical climaxes, which never 
achieved emotional incandescence, though it was not her fault 
that O toi qui prolongeas mes jours was taken too fast, and her 
voice was already tired in O malheureuse Iphigénie. Simon Mosley 
more than creditable Orestes. The part, which is the first 
big quasi-Byronic réle in opera, needs a versatile actor, capable of 
playing the Metastasian game of magnanimity as well as suggesting 
flashes of Werther, Cain and Manfred. Pylades (Brian Anderson) 
was an excellent efficient young tenor. His character is wholly 
eighteenth century, and the big scene in Act 3, where Pylades has 
his best music, is hard to rescue from the monotony of high- 
minded sentimentality which is the small change of that genuine 
nobility often achieved by Gluck. 

The chorus were vigorously Scythian, and the form of sword 
dance they performed round their victims would have interested 
Cecil Sharp and Sir Charles Frazer. It was also most effective, and 
solved the problem of the “ ballet.”. Mr. Dalrymple’s production 
was remarkable for its simplicity and dignity and for the over- 
coming of the disadvantages of Oxford Town Hall as an opera 
Professor Westrup had his orchestra unmistakably in hand. 

* * * * 
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At last another real Chopin player has appeared. Ex Oriente 
Lux, and Halina Stefanska, winner of this year’s International 
Chopin Competition, is from Krakow. At the Polish Embassy on 
December Ist she played the C minor nocturne, the first scherzo, 


three mazurkas and the big E flat major waltz—a conventional 
programme ; but her playing quite lifted it from the conventional 
level. It was very simple. The pedal was used remarkably little, 


the rhythm was fluid but with no hint of exaggeration, the tone 
deep and singing. Technically, this young woman of twenty-seven 
is very highly accomplished, but her techn'que is always a means 
rather than an end. Her style is healthy and vigorous without losing 
any of Chopin's poetry, and the note of nobility is unobtrusively 
persistent in the whole approach instead of in rhetorical patches of 
nobilmente This, I felt, was a whole picture of Chopin. 
MARTIN COOPER. 
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RADIO 


Tue first quality that radio drama demands is the shee: 
quality of writing. (What baffles me beyond belief is why this 
applies even more so to television drama. A television play js not 
a matter of words alone, but has the added aid of visible action. 
and you might expect that television drama, because it can appeal 
so much to the mind through the eye, could be less strict jn the 
appeal to the mind through the ear. It isn’t so at all! The 
camera seems rather to intensify any weakness in the spoken word. 
Now, this mysterious business . But I divagate.) Therefore, if 
my first sentence is not too far away, Mr. T. S. Eliot's 7 hy 
Reunion was brilliant radio. 

For the treatment of this theme of the Eumenides, v« 
your choice between the Greek dramatists, Mr. Eugene O'Neil} 
and Mr. Eliot. In the theatre you may be suitably purged by the 
Greeks, or get suitably sunk in the windier reaches of Mr. O'Neil}, 
The air has its own set of values; and the particular merit of Mr. 
Eliot’s play was the passionate absorption which it demanded. The 
verse varies from a conversational trot to a rhythmical gallop, and 
thence to some extremely technical haute école of poetry. Its effect 
is to glue the listening ear to the set. Whether T/te Family Reunion 
gains or loses by the vagueness of the reasons for Harry's haunting 
may be disputed ; but not here by me. It was the induced intel- 
lectual effort of listening that was its triumph. 
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and simple 


Family 


can take 


Granite and Dough 


And how rarely is this to be found in radio drama (To which 
you may reply that Mr. Eliot is a fairly rare commodity, anyway: 
and | shall not answer back.) As it happened, last week was a 
good one for the Drama Department. I confess to not having 
heard Miss Clemence Dane’s Granite, but here is a writer who 
regards the written line of dialogue as a thing to be respected in its 
own right ; and Pippa Passes brought to the air the dramatic quality 
that Browning so unaccountably missed in his plays for the theatre. 
After which, the Drama Department on Saturday night—as if 
making a sort of inverted deathbed repentance for the good deeds of 
the week —descended, with a thud fairly (for once) to be described as 
sickening, to a little play called Marriage Aforethought. This “ light 
comedy,” which is as light as dough and as comic as cold rice 
pudding, was played earlier this vear in television. To disinter it 
recalls the worst excesses of Burke and Hare. 

More Ibsen 


Ibsen and 


he announcement that the Third Programme is to devote a 
great deal of its energy, over the next six months, to Ibsen fills me 
with a curious mixture of dismay and languor. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
they point out, wrote in The Quintessence of Ibsenism that Ibsen's 
plays should “ like Wagner's Ring, be performed in cycles” because 
“as they succeed one another, they are parts of a continuous dis- 
Even if the point were not debatable, 1 should doubt the 
wisdom of putting it into B.B.C. practice. Eleven plays, and a 
series of talks about them and Ibsen! We have had these “ block 
before. They look an admirably tidy. properly ambitious 
scheme on paper. But is not the result that the listener 
saturated with the subject Could we not have the Quintessence 
of the author, rather than the Quantity ? 


cussion.” 


bookings 
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Alexandra Palace 


Those who complain that television plays are often under- 
rehearsed—-and they include not only the audience but the actors 
who play in them—have some right on their side. But how the 
television play can get a speed and polish on it was beautifully 
shown by Mr. Harold Clayton's production of By Candlelight. Mr 


Robert Flemyng and Mr. Clive Morton (though a little short of 
the poised elegancies of older actors) blew this little bubble about 
till it shone iridescently. Of Miss Luise Rainer I was by no means so 
sure. She is of the slow, faintly fictitious school of Viennese charm 
Writing of a somewhat similar performance. full of 
whimsy, by Miss Elizabeth Bergner as Rosalind, Mr. Ivor Brow! 
once observed in a mordant mutter: “ This was indeed Elizabeth 
in her German Arden.” That remark, for me. closes the 
of this school of acting. But the pre duction in £ neral of By Ca dle- 
light had the professional look, not too common in te!e\ 
of being played for the fiftieth night of its run, and not at the dress 
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LETTERS TO 


The Prestwick Air Crash 


Bir,—I offer some comments on the Report of the Court of Inquiry into 
the accident to the K.L.M. aircraft at Prestwick on October 20th, 1948. 
] do so mainly because I was chairman of the Meteorological Sub-Com- 
mission of the International Commission for Air Navigation (1.C.A.N.) 
from the time of its inception until its replacement by the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation (1.C.A.0.) about three years ago. 

In para. 146 of the Report it is stated that the aircraft should have 
been flying at a height of 900 or 1,000 feet ; it was in fact below 500 feet 
when it struck an overhead electric cable on high ground about 3} miles 
east of the airport at 11.30 p.m. and crashed on fire two minutes later. 
In para. 5 of the Report it is stated that the main problem of the Court 
Was to ascertain why the aircraft flew over this high ground at a 
dangerously low altitude. One possible reason was erroneous or inade- 
quate meteorological information. 

The captain of an aircraft depends for his knowledge of his altitude 
on his altimeter. This instrument gives him correct information only 
if he knows the atmospheric pressure at ground level at the airport 
and the density of the air. These are the only meteorological elements 
affecting the altitude. The wind is relevant to the main problem because 
jt affects the position. 

The Report makes no reference to the density of the air. In very 
cold or very hot weather this could make the altimeter-reading 10 per 
cent. or more too high or too low, but on the occasion of the accident 
Its effect was negligible. The atmospheric pressure was given correctly 
(para. 10 and 73) and the altimeters adjusted accordingly. The wind was 
given correctly (para. 124). Clearly the dangerously low altitude was 
not due to erroneous or inadequate meteorological information. It may 
have been due to the combined effect of the aircraft’s erroneous charts 
and the rapidity with which the aircraft approached the high ground. 
The height of the ground at the place of collision with the cables was 
given on the charts as 45 feet instead of 445 or 450 feet. The ground 
speed of the aircraft between the airport and the high ground was twice 
its speed when approaching the airport immediately before. The cloud, 
weather and visibility are irrelevant to this main problem, but they do 
concern landing-procedure There were two runways at Prestwick 
available for landing, Nos. 32 and 26. Aircraft could land on 32, which 
had full radio aids, when cloud was too low for landing on 26. The 
reports, provided under the arrangements approved by the LC.A.N., 
informed the pilot just after 11 p.m. that the main layer of cloud had 
no breaks, that its base was 700 feet, that other cloud beneath the main 
Jayer had increased in the last half-hour from 1/10 to 4/10; that its 
base had fallen from 500 feet to 300 feet and that drizzle was falling. 
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Under these evidently poor and deteriorating conditions the pilot had 
to choose between the two runways. He chose 26 because the wind 
across 32 was only just below the safety limit. His choice of 26 made it 
his duty under K.L.M. instructions to satisfy himself that there Wag 
sufficient visibility from the air at 700 feet. If there was not, he hag 
either to change to runway 32 or to ask for diversion to another airport 
He did neither, and he was therefore presumptively satisfied with his 
choice of runway by his own observation from the air, although the 
cloud had meantime increased further to 6/10. This increase of 
cloud could not have affected the readings of the altimeters in the Circling 
flight ; it had been already foreshadowed in the report at !1 p.m. tha 
conditions were deteriorating. Whether, if the pilot had been told of this 
increase when he was over the airport, he would have decided, in view 
of his own observation, to carry on or to change to runway 32 or 4 
return to Holland must be a matter of opinion. The fact that he was 
not told was due to the regulations and not to any failure on the part ¢f 
the staff to carry them out. 

In making these comments I do not suggest that there a 
in international arrangements. There are few inquiries where scum 
defects are not revealed. There is an obvious error in para. 85 of th 
Report, which refers to a “ceiling” cloud amount of 4/10.—Yous 
faithfully, E. Gow 

8 Hurst Close, N.W.1. 


re no Cefects 


Work for Refugees 


Sir,—We have heard much during the last few weeks, of the plight 
of Arab refugees in Palestine and Jordan, but very little about ap 
schemes for starting them to work again and helping them to solve their 
economic difficulties. The Palestine Arabs are by no means helpless, a 
any one who knew of their efforts to increase industry during the wa 
will affirm. ‘During that period I had the privilege of being technic; 
adviser to the Control of Light Industries in Palestine, and I can state 
that results on the Arab side more than came up to our expectations 

At the beginning of the war there were about 400 narrow hand-looms 
in the Mejdal district and six carpet-looms in Gaza. Before the end 
of the war there were between 3,000 and 4,000 wide “ fly ” 
looms in Mejdal, forty carpet-looms in Gaza, and Arab weaving factories 
in Jerusalem, Ramallah, Jaffa and Acre, many of 
power-looms. Under the utility these looms supplied a large 
part of the Arab needs for cotton and rayon fabrics. Shortly after the 
end of the war, a large new factory established with £250,000 of Arb 
capital was opened near Jaffa for spinning and weaving. With machine 
supplied by Messrs. Platt of Manchester, it was able to supply Arab needs 
for many counts of cotton and spun rayon yarn. Another smaller fact 
for power weaving was in erection and nearly completed, at Acre, befor 
I retired. We do not know what has happened to all these looms, but the 
Arab weavers still have their traditional skill, and there is no textik 
industry in Jordan. Surely it should be possible to facilitate their starting 
this valuable industry again In addition, I got several glass Lactories 
established, and these workers must be 
Palestine Arab is a skilled and industrious craftsman when he has h 
training, and many did valuable work in Army workshops. The younge 
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them with electric 


scheme 


available somewhere I 


agriculturists, Who had imbibed the training in agriculture in governme 
Village school gardens, had established good orchards and nurseries f 
better qualities of fruit trees 
Financial help is urgently needed, but must it all be spent on relie! 
I am convinced—from my seventeen vears’ work in education in Palest 
that the Arab would rather work for his living if he was given 
opportunity.—Yours faithfully, W. A. Stewart 


Late Supervisor of 


High Wycombe. 


Technical Education, Palestine 


2¢ Lucas Road 


Scotland’s Claims 


Sirn.—In the Spectator of December 2nd, you observe that, althoug 
250,000 Scots have signed the Covenant in favour of an independe 
Parliament, “* 


it is Certain that the great majority of serious persons nor 


of the Border as well as south would support no such solution.” Now 
may be true that, apart from the serious persons south of the Borde 
for whom you doubtless speak, the majority north of the line would > 
f the same opinion. You can, however, have no grounds at all f 
categorically stating, “It is certain”; and it is the making of just suc 
bland, rotund pronouncements that so aflect the brain of serious persen 
like myself that they get their pens ready for the moment the Coven 


comes their way. 
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A Service that 
Music-Lovers Appreciate 


Ihe entire organisation at 6, Newman Street is devoted exclusively 
to furthering the interests of the discriminating music-lover. If you 
enjoy gramophone listening and have not yet paid us a visit, may we 
urge you to do so? You will find the whole business of selecting, 
trying and buying records conducted in an atmosphere where 
enthusiasm and extensive musical knowledge combine entirely for 
your pleasure. And, of course, there are miniature scores, authori- 
tative books, and useful accessories that gramophone users delight in. 
If, when you come, it is your first visit, tell us. It is likely that we 
Shall have just what you need to obtain greater enjoyment from 
listening to good music well produced in your own home. 
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It means that thinking men and women of 
all parties who are increasingly uneasy about 
the nationalization of steel and its effect 
on prices, exports and employment have a 
real chance to ask for this question to be 
reconsidered. 
choice is between nationalization and the 
This policy is:— 


The 
present proved policy. 
1 To retain healthy competition in service, 

costs, quality and inventiveness. 

2 To stimulate progress through co-operation 
in research, recruitment, training, etc. 

3 To protect the public interest by Govern- 
ment supervision of the industry through a 
board, representing management, workers 
and the public. 

Under this policy output has been raised, prices 

kept down and traditional good labour relations 


maintained. 
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Even supposing government from Westminster, by a Cabinet containing 
barely a single Scotsman, were a good thing (in itself a grotesque sup- 
position), you will possibly recollect the mot of Campbell Bannerman: 
“ Self-government is better than good government.” Do you agree?—I 
am, &c., NorMAN A. LOGAN. 

Bluevale Manse, Glasgow 


Sir,—You are, I am sure, right in your belief that the great majority of 
serious persons north of the Border do not desire an “ independent” 
Scottish Parliament. But that is not the object of the Scottish Covenant, 
to which its sponsors, the Scottish Convention, believe they will easily 
secure more than 1,000,000 signatures. We who sign—believing “ that 
reform in the constitution of our country is necessary to secure good 
government in accordance with our Scottish traditions and to promote 
the spiritual and economic weifare of our nation—pledge ourselves, in 
all loyalty to the Crown and within the framework of the United 
Kingdom, to do everything in our power to secure for Scotland a 
Parliament with adequate legislative authority in Scottish affairs.” This 
would surely be a “subordinate” rather than an “ independent” 
Parliament, akin to the Parliament of Northern Ireland rather than 
to that of Canada.—I am, &c., We Me Me 


The Teaching Profession 


Sirn.—I read with some misgivings Mr. C. H. Lewis's article on staff 
problems, for I have no doubt that he reflects faithfully the requirements 
—and the attitude—of the head of a certain type of school. Moreover, 
although I speak from the viewpoint of a woman teacher, most of the 
problems raised are common to schools for both sexes 

Out of his fifty (!) applicants, Mr. Lewis will choose a young bachelor, 
for the sake of his qualities of fire and enthusiasm. But what is required 
of this young man (or woman)? Apparently he is, for at least three years, 
to forgo his private life and devote himself, for long over normal 
working hours, to the life of the school. Now I question whether this 
policy is either fair to the young teacher or, in the long run, wise for 
the school. Although the first year of teaching is always a heavy grind, 
any teacher worth his salt will find some out-of-class activities he wants 
to help with. But he should not be expected to find too many. Nothing 
is more deadening than constant association in all fields of life with 
minds less powerful and less mature than one’s own. It is so easy, when 
there is no competition, to become dictatorial or to slip into second-rate 
standards 

If the main subject is to be taught to Oxford and Cambridge scholar- 
ship level (and that level is at least as high as the first-year course in 
most provincial universities), the teacher must have time to improve his 
own knowledge and to read at least some of the scholarly books published 
He cannot be expected to do this entirely in the shortened holidays now 
current. Butif it is not done his teaching will soon deteriorate 

Many people would agree that the teachers most capable of main- 
satisfactory balance of personal relationships with their pupils 
These 


taining 
are usually those with satisfying relationships outside the school 


problems are concerned more with the middle than the early years of 
the teaching career, but I am doubtful whether it is wise to discourage 
marriage—even among male teachers Teaching is a profession in 


which it is easy to get stale, and in which staleness is disastrous. The 
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school — especially perhaps the boarding school S a narrow 
community, and to young people under its routine, the Stimulating 
teacher can be the link between their studies and the wide world 
letting a breath of outside air into the classroom. But he cannot do this 
for long if he is forced to narrow his own vision to the school in which 
he works. 

If the young teacher is not to exhaust his fire in the first three years 
it is important that he should be given every possible opportunity and 
encouragement to maintain his wider interests outside school life, }j 
may be that the practical problems of staffing small schools render this 
impossible, in which case there is a strong argument in favour of the 
bigger unit of education.—I am, &c. U. H. 


Sin,—As pedagogue and priest I'd be glad if Mr. E. A Armstrong 
would not refer to my sacred ministry as a “ profession.” It is a vocation 
and one is glad that the material rewards are small. The other rewards 
more than make up; so let the teachers have the credit for being the 
Yours faithfully, Joun G. MiLpurn. 
West Hyde, Rickmansworth. 


worst paid 
Se hoe rf House, 


Roman Catholic Schools 


Sir,—Let us suppose a community with a child population of 500 of 
primary-school age, and so divided that the parents of 250 desire 
denominational religious teaching, and the parents of the other 250 are 
either indifferent to, or do not desire, religious teaching. | am right 
(am I not?) in saying that under the present regulations the first group 
have to obtain the permission of the L.E.A. to have the type of school 
they want, defray the cost of building it, and pay a proportion of the 
cost of maintaining it. The second group have all the costs of building 
and maintaining their type of school paid from the public purse—t 
which of course the first group have contributed their share 

So two questions arise (1) What democratic principle can be invoked 
to defend this discrimination in favour of non-religious education? And 
(2) how does it square with the Ministry’s expressed intention “to em- 
phasise the position of religious instruction as an essential element of 
education”? These questions, in a different form, have been asked 
before, but I repeat them since they concern matters of principle and 
cannot be fobbed off by bald statements that all costs have risen since 
1943, or that Mr. Tomlinson has made a pact with Mr. Butler not to 
revise the 1944-48 Act Yours, &c., S. J. GOSLING. 

The Priest's House, Alton, Stoke-on-Trent 


Holiday Camps in France 


Sir,—The difference between French and English outlooks on holidays, 
as brought up by your correspondent the Rev. Robert Hyde, need not be 
overlooked in any plan to extend the children’s holiday camp movement in 
England. While admittedly family holidays are “ an intimate and personal 
matter ” (though often conducted in the full glare of publicity of beach 
life), I see no reason why the State should not (if it can afford it) subsidise 
children’s camps so that they can be less austerely run than they would be 
if they depended entirely on privately-raised funds, and can take more 
children. To insist, as a corollary, on minimum standards of hygiene 
medical supervision and qualifications for the staff is not State direction 
For the “ regimentation ” which the French consider necessary for their 
children, the English substitute discipline. In interpreting these words 
endless Variety 1s possible. 

It was not meant, in the short reference made to present possibilities 0 
England, to under-estimate the value of work done in our children’s 
camps. I was trying to point out that the scale of the movement is larger 
in France, the aims very positively thought out and the results noteworthy 
The voluntary organisations which have been promoting holiday camps in 
England for the last half century have their parallel in Switzerland, where 





the movement started in the early 1880s thanks to an energetic pastor.—l 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, JupiTH HvUBBACK. 
5 Bd. Jean Mermoz, Ne uilly-sur-Seine, France, 
The Ex-Italian Colonies 
Sir,—In the Spectator of November 18th, in a paragraph commenting 
on the decision of the Political Committee of the General Assemd 
regarding the future of the ex-Italian colonies, you wrote, with good 
cause If the Assembly of the United Nations thinks it is out of the 
wood yet, it is probably mistaken.” Now that the verbatim reports of 
e debates of the plenary sessions of the Assembly at which the report 
of the Political Committee on this subject was considered are labke 


the irresponsibility of the decisions is manifest. 

Implementing the plans approved by the Assembly will lay a specia 
burden on the British Government, which has shown itself to be fully 
co-operative in spite of some divergence of opinion. Mr. McNeil very 
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-" | Welshman, David Edward Hughes, a Professor of Music living 
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in the United States, sought to invent an electrical apparatus 
1 | that would transmit typed messages. One evening in 1855 he 
n's borrowed two darning needles from an old lady and began to 
pet use them as vibrators . . . Thus was born the telegraphic 
0 type-printer the forerunner of the modern teleprinter. 
‘i The inventive spirit of Hughes is still alive in Britain today 
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rightly spoke sympathetically of the disappointment felt by Ethiopia, 
considering that last May the Assembly voted by a two-thirds majority 
that the greater part of Eritrea be united with I thiopia, and the western 


province with the Sudan 


The decision to place Somaliland in trusteeship under Italian adminis 
tration is surprising in view of the hostility of the inhabitants, which 
was cle expressed to the con ssion of inquiry which visited the 
country on behalf of the Council of Foreign Ministers Still more 
surprising is the decision that Italy may “ undertake provisional adminis 
tiation of the territory” before the trusteeship agreement has been 
approved by the Assembly As that will not be possible till Septemb« 
the Assembly has acceded to the wishes of the British and Italian Govern 
ments that the transfer should take place as soon as the agreement has 


been negotiated between the Trusteeship Council and the Italian Govern 
ment As a safeguard the trusteeship agreement ought to be published 
for general information and criticism some months before the British 
forces relinquish control of the country 

Another 
never been demarcated on the ground, and which was the subject of 
frequent disputes before Mussolini's invasion of Ethiopia in 1935. It is 


urgent question is the frontier with Ethiopia, which has 


essential that the frontier should not merely be settled in principle, but 
be actually demarcated before the British forces are wiihciawn ; other 
wise clashes between Ethiopian and Italian forces may break out The 


situation is full of danger, for armed resistance by the Somalis to the 
Halian re-occupation of their country may be anticipated, and feelings 
between the coloured peoples of Africa and the whites may be exacerbated 
Yours faithfully H. STANLEY JEVONS 

Hon. Treasurer, Abyssinia (Ethiopia) Association 
Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, § Wd 


John Butler Yeats 


Americans who knew John Butler Yeats 
lived in this country, I feel I 


beyond control 


Sin.——-On behalf of the many 


during the thirteen years that he 


must protest against the entirely unjust accusations that Mr 
St John Ervine has brought § against him 1 am referring 
to Mr. Ervine’s review of the book about his son, entitled Yeats: The 


Man and the Masks. Surely 
about a talker whom Chesterton called “ perhaps the best I ever knew,’ 
and that he was a “ thoroughly incompetent painter” no one will admit 
who knows even the later portraits which he painted in New York. In 
ihe opinion of Robert Henri, whom no one would call an incompetent 


‘garrulous” is a strange word to use 


painter and who made a special trip to Dublin to see his earlier and 
better work. Yeats’s portraits were among the finest of their time. But 
that J. B. Yeats was a 
one discuss the statement that he solicited and took money for com 
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sponger ” is not a matter of opinion, nor can 
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missions which he had no intention of carrying out. 1 saw him almost 


every day and in almost every relation of life over a period of siX or 
seven years, and IT never knew anyone more scrupulous or proudey ta 
matters involving either money or commissions. His expectations Were 
extremely modest; the sums he received were pitifully sn he was 
conscientious in all his undertakings His “angel of impecuniosity” 
never betrayed him I find it hard to understand this g Lous attack 
on a man whose qualities of mind and heart are so well known.—yYouyyrs 
< truly VAN Wycn BROOKS 
Kridvewate ( é al 
The Blot in the Scutcheon 

SiR I notice in the Spectatr of November tIlth a lette from Mr 
Gresham criticising Janus’s column. Since my arrival in Cy da two years 
io | have continued to read the Spectator regularly and find that More 
than any other publication it gives a clear, concise and intelligent summary 
of home and world affairs. But | am in full agreement with Mr. Gresham 
At a time when England ts facing a social and economic crisis, when a 
large part of the world is virtually under martial law if not actually 


engaged in armed combat, and when the menace of the atomic bomb 


looms unpleasantly large on the horizon, Janus’s apparent preoccupation 


with petty and nugatory trivia is an insult to the intelligence 


If my own copy of the Spectator is anything to go by, your publication 


has a large following here and in the States. It would be a pity if Janus’s 


altitude were accepted by Americans and Canadians as that of the average 
Englishman Yours very truly, JouUN M. SMITHELLS 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Sm. 1 concur with Mr, P. R. Gresham of Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, looking 
forward to each copy of Friday's Spectator giving detailed accounts of 
world news. I also agree with his praise of Marginal Comment by 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, whose wonderful book Benjamin Constant 1 am 
enjoying just now. I think though that Mr. Gresham ts too strict with 
Janus. | can understand that people who are not living on the British 
Isles cannot quite assimilate some of the paragraphs in Janus’s column, 
but one cannot say that they are pompous and exasperating. So far as Lam 
able to form an opinion | think that Janus’s articles are very English 
Yours faithfully, Oscar L. LADNER 
VIX, Hasenauerstrasse 36, Vienna, 


Game or Vermin? 


Six. The article in the Spectator of August 12th, African Park Problems 
reminds us that when the game wardens and the zoologists of East 
Africa have safely immured their beasts in parks and reserves an effort 
should be made to exterminate the game, or more properly speaking the 
vermin, in the inhabited areas of the country In most parts of East 


Africa the peasant farmer carries on a ceaseless struggle with vern 


and with drought As the result of acons of heart-breaking effort t 
provide himself with food, he is now more or less a fatalist. As he 
views his potato patch grazed bare in the night by marauding buck, and 
the miserable remnant which drought and vermin have left him of his 
maize patch, his usual reaction ts to murmur Shaurt Mungu 

else to wail to some sympathetic passer-by as he claps his belly with the 
palm of his hand Njaa, Bwana, Njaa.” Of course our wise and 
humane colonial administration sees to it that he no longer dies al 


Starvation But this wise and humane administration would play 
wiser part if it attacked the problem at its source by vermin extermin 
tion and the organisation of big African co-operative farms. Droughts 
we shall always have with us. and © the Tanganyika .Government is 
l understand, arranging to build big geain stores at nodal points where 
the surplus of the good years can be stored to tide over the years ol 
Yours faithfully, ( H. SUFFERN 


Luskoto T, T. 


famine 


M huvgai 


The Character of Prince Hal 


Sixk.—I am surprised to learn that Mr. Garrett, tn his 
eare and his Critics in the Spectator of November 
even if he goes hail 


Part One ™ baffling,” 
the plausible idea that Shakespeare intended MK 


review of Shanes 
4 2Sth. finds Prince 
Henry's 
way to accepting 


soliloquy in Henry 1 


There is little doubt that 


A ‘ f 
iccustomed to the idea of the divinity o 


present him as England's ideal king in action.” 
to an Elizabethan audience, 
kings, Prince Henry's behaviour before the soliloquy would be baling 
indeed Che prospect of the heir apparent toping in the East End wit 
a decayed gentleman would certainly have alarmed anyone who acceplte 


allusions to whit 


the natural majesty of members of the ruling house 
e€ a commonplace in Elizabethan literature, as Mr. Garrett may know 
Therefore the “ | know you all” speech is quite in character, and drama! 

| geht place ; it Is Shakespeure’s means of reassul t 


p inci pie 


cally in exactly the 
his audience that there has been no sericus infringement of the 
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Perfumed with Otto of Roses, it adds lustre to the hair 
telling of its carefully blended ingredients —unmuistak- 
Made to a very special 


used by discerning women since 1793. You 


ably Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 
formula ; 
will find Rowland’s unequalled for dressing the hair 
and for promoting its healthy growth. 
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On working a 
six-hour month 


Modern methods sometimes make almost incredible savings in 


production time and cost. An example: a well-known firm 


wished to cut a block of steel 51 inches thick to an intricate 


pattern, Estimated time for machining was 300 hours—more 


than a normal working month! By a BOC process 


Heavy 


Cutting—the job took only six hours. One more instance which 


underlines the extreme importance of BOC processes in Industry 


today. 
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of degree. Mr. Halliday’s of the character of Prince Henry, t« 
which your reviewer alludes, has, by the same token, ne validity Yours 
faithfully PAUL VAUGHAN. 


Uni n Society 


view 


Orford, 


Groundnuts 


Sir The t ture and history of Rome are often not without a message 
for tod Did not Catullus say (Sl. 128 Satis « liusisti nucil 
Pyrri €C viclories, t are not confined to the third century B.c, 

es i as *_ Sil ; {fres 

esciS pucrisS Sacpe ere wes! 
( est Pride quate nos inde melanins 
fnveniclur cis J hicus css vlor 

—Yours faithfully M. D. Macieop 


Southampton. 


Universit C ollexe i 


Fragile, Sonorous, Evocative 


Sir Is it too late te Suggest a precedent for Mr. M. H. Middleton's 
conjunc of adjectives fragile, sonorous, evocative Mr. Scott- 
Mencrieff, in his famous translation of Proust, has this sentence (in the 
Combray chapter of Swann's Way) Sweet Sunday afternoons the 
gradual crystallisation, slowly altering in ferm and di ppled wit! 
patiern of chestnut leaves, of your silent, sonorous, fragrant, limpid 
hours.” Yours, &c¢ M. W. PALMER 

pil, Dyke R d, Brighton. W ing Comm nder 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


“Otp December's bareness everywhere ”—so Shakespeare saw the 
twelfth month. Today most of us are wondering at the want of bareness, 


Phat delicate-looking tree, the weeping willow, which was ong the first 
: t 


to come into flower and leaf in the spring, still dangles strings of fish-fy, 
both green and yellow; and at the lithe pond underneat! | manner 


of coloured birds, from yellow hammer to pigeon, come to drink as 
though the thirsty as well as the hungry months were w us. The 
hedges are well cushioned with leaves as well as ber! es, es] ecially with 
the lovely and not at all desolate “thorns and briars I hazels and 
both the guelders (the wavla ing tree and opulus) are abund ntly leaved. 


So is the wild i Even tl 


yarberry 


most 


privet and ihe fare! « Crabs cling to a 
unscasonadie portents The 


in trimming the creepers on her house 


few green leaves There are some 
Hampshire lady, 
pulled dewn a blackbird’s perfecily 
This was at the end of November. and doubtless but for the 


accident more eggs would have been laid 


gardener of a 


madvertently nest containing tw 
good eggs 
The destruction 
What would the young have done in 
for young birds, unlike young mammals, human or 
Statisticians tell us that the blackbird 


is the commonest of all birds, only excepting the chaffinct 


though re- 
gretied, was probably to the good. 


Black 


oer, 


Janiveer 
ire wont to be carnivorous. 
The asser- 


tion 1s little difficult to believe, perhaps because the species does not 





congregate, like starlings, linnets, sparrows and the rest; but I doubt 
whether any other quite so regularly nests again and again within one 
veal Three full broods are common, and clutches are to be found 
both early ‘before the swallows dare and they may have four broe ds 

as we as very late. though not, of course, as late as November in any 
normal season December is, of course, bare in many respects. even in 
1949. but the bareness—the studies in the nude—ts never harsh in an 
English atmosphere. Some trees certainly touch their apex of beauty 
and one almost wishes that oaks and beeches would not cling so obsti- 


nately to the old leaves 


I ree \ erses 
! f 











Wher the Men of the trees publish their catenGa;»r ‘ ihe year 
of 1951 1 would urge them to quote the following couplet 
The fading tre is tossed by mighty sighs, 
And without pomp received into the skies 
Ss ¢ nendec W ter de Mare in an introduction t ¢ Hed 
by M M I ns Constable) a DOOK of verses ‘ oug 
‘ ds du at have something both poets and countryfolk 
‘ ' I very page It was an odd coincidence that I d the 
both by the same post as a letter fre rectory concernins 
verses yirds that will doubtless be published late I he 
characteristic photographs of trees in this coming Christmas ¢ d ¢ 
not subscript with any better lines. It is a queer comment on the presen 
contradictory times that English buyers must pay &s. for the calendar 


though it can be sent abroad for about Ss. 
Sheep and Grass 

The 
flock of sheep which had been given admission to a 

One or two of the animals began to skip almost in a Jamb-like 
and the shepherd shook his head. “ We shall! 

They never do that except before rain.” The prognostic was 
me and not, I think, more to be trusted than other popular 
He complained that the sheep were too good for the sort of grass they 
were grazing, and though they seemed to enjoy it and to be doing well, 
it is true that the grasses good for golf and those good for stock are 
directly opposed and demand quite different treatment n 


was watching a large 


shepherd, accomp. nied by two good dogs 
re If-links ona 
common 
manne! have a shower,” 
he said 


new tk signs 
ther 


The common in 
question was clothed with sheeps’ fescue, and in spite of its name it is toc 


fine for good feeding. It likes an acid soil, and the keeper of a links 
avoids lime as surely as the farmer desires it for his solid cocksfoot and 


rve and the 


where 


The shepherd, probably because of his experience els- 
sighed for hill place of the Border- 
You seldom get a hill-dweller to enjoy plains. 


rest 


his sheep in cross-bred 


Leicesters 


In the Garden 
When the gardener considers berry-bearing shrubs he has t« 


One famous gardener of shrubs estimated 


the birds as well as the plants 

the winter population of blackbirds at 400 in his shrubbery! Some of the 
more brilliant berries, such as those on the pyracal thus or fire-thorn, are 
also the most edible. Bright and beautiful berries that are not a populaf 
food are difficult to find, but among them, in my experience, is the 
stranvoesia. It is now very full of red berries, and the Jeaves remain 
both green and, here and there, red. More than this, the long shoots are 
well fitted for vases, as too often barberries—on the whole the best ol 
the berry-bearers—are not, even apart from their thorns. 


W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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Lingfords Baking Powder has the extra 
raising power which you need for the 
present “darker flour.” Lingfords 
Baking Powder gives cakes, pastries, 
puddings, etc., that extra lightness 
which makes them very appetising and 
good to eat. 

“ ACTS ONLY IN THE OVEN” 
JOSEPH LINGFORD & SON LTD. RISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM 
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travel by train 











For the construction of Britain’s new homes and 
factories, British Railways carry over 20 million tons 


of building materials a year. Facilities include: 


Bricks delivered and stacked on site 
Special trailers for delivery of reinforcing rods 
Conveyance of cement in bags or bulk 


Expert handling of heavy loads 


A complete transport service for everything 
Srom drains to roof 


You can build business with the help of British Railways’ service. 
Firms throughout the country are finding that rail transport meets 
their needs ideally. Your local Goods Agent will gladly explain 
how YOUR firm can profit by using the Railways, 
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The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College o 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions 
It is a centre for research and information on Cancer 
and carries on continuous and systematic investiga- 
tions in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 


Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir 


Holbort Waring, Bt.. at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 











CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 





Many thousands of blind readers are dependent for their 

Christmas reading on the specially prepared Braille books 

lent free by the National Library for the blind. 
Please help us to give the blind a happy 
Christmas by sending a donation now to:— 


The Chairman: The Most Hon. The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Regi stered in accorde with the Nat l Assistance Act, 1948) 
35, GREAT SMITH STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 











\ \ hen sudden overload or storm damage interrupts the 


ny darkened urban area, some few lighted buildings 


mains, you will see, in a 
here and there: hospitals, factories, public buildings, stores and cinemas. 
Places where sudden darkness holds risks too great to be tolerated and a 
battery stands by against emergency. In buildings such as these, all over 
Britain, Chloride Batteries are on duty; and the list of new installations 
increases steadily. The Chloride Electrical Storage Company, originators 


and makers of the Keepalite automatic emergency lighting system, have over 


50 years’ experience of battery design 
and manufacture. Chloride, Exide 
and Exide-Ironclad Batteries can be 
trusted: and they are. 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction 





near Manchester rae 
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CHILDREN’S 
The Christmas Shelf 


By Fvely 


They Found a Cave. By Nan Chauncy 


2 


1 Cheeseman (KB 


(OUP 6s.) 


Marooned in Du-bu Cove. 
The Voyage of the Indian Brig. By Winiired Holmes, (Bell. &s. 6d 
Dauntless and the Mary Baines. By Peter Dawlish. (O.ULP. 8s. od 
The Raven's Nest. By 
6d.) 


Aubrey de Sclincourt. (Routledg 
aul, 8s 
A Horse to Remember. By 
Spottisw ood Ss. él.) 
Penny Dreadful. By A. Stephen Tri 
Bunkle Baflles Them. By M. Pardo (Routledge and Kegan Paul 
7s. 6c.) 
Snow Dog. By | (Lehmana 7s. 6c.) 


His Majesty's Plavers. By C. M. Fdmonston and M. L. F. 


(Harrap. %s. 6d 


nil beat l. 


The Green Orchard. By Maura Laverty. (Longmans. — ros. 6d.) 
The Shadowy Man. By Fik 
Freddie the Explorer. By Walter R. Brooks. 
Tim to the Rescue. By Edward Ardizzone. 
Mimff in Charge. By H. J. Kaeser 
Larger Animals of the Countryside, By | » Mayo. (i 


| 


hOOKS 6s.) 


Yafllewood. By C. J]. Kaberry U.P rs. 6c.) 
Working Dogs. iy C. Gittord Amb gs.) 


n ©O'Faoliin. (Longmans, 8s. od.) 
Bodley Head. — 7s. 6d.) 
(O.ULP. 8s. 


(OLD. Ss. 6d.) 


The Young Naturalist. By Sir Joho Buchan-Hepbu Chapman a 
Ha Ss. of 

ing titles, the 

children on 


Here they are again, the b rin A 
familiar tormulae Ihe Robinson ¢ soe formula, 


their own, cooking, making do, ingenuity og the desert island, just 


uppers, the allu 


enough danger: Marooned in Du-hbu Cove 1s a fine specimen fot 
nine-to-lourteens A mock shipwreck, Staged by the children of a 
New Guinea doctor, turns into the real thing ; a real thing as full 
of meat as the Swiss Family Rob m but without that lovable 


Found a Cave runs on 
through an Antipodean 


classic’s geographical absurdities. They 
similar lines—four children camping 

summer in a secret hide-out, housekeeping with a herd of goats, 
building furniture, exploring. But another fotmula enters in: 
Frustrate-the-Villain. The cave is a refuge, and the vicissitudes of 
cave-life are incidental to the anti-villain campaign. Really critical 
ind vicariously experienced cave-dwellers may feel that it’s all 


made rather too easy Otherwise, excellent 
Villainv at sea is frustrated in fine stvle in The Vovave of the 
Indian Brig, where mutiny ts circumvented by the daring and 


resource of a Hindu ship-owner's son and his two English friends 
It is noteworthy that wherever, directly or by implication, the 
varrative touches on the relations and habits of Hindu and British, 
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Introduction to inthropology 


ANNE TERRY WHITE 


The drarnatic story 
search of man's ancestry. A fa: 


Lentists in 
accurate 


of the adventures of s 
inating 
nt day. Illustrated 


] 2/8 


from Darwin to the prese 


Latest of ** The County Books”’ 


M. LOVETT TURNER 
A quiet picture of this lovely Western County of 
peaceful villages and old-world towns by a true 
countrywoman who knows and loves their life from 
long experience and diligent ation. Lavishly 
illustrated and with amap. December 14th 15/- 
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BOOKS SUPPLEMENT 


the right atmosphere is generated 
of authentic colour. 

If the Indian Brig incidentally teaches inter-racial good Manners 
Dauntless and the Mary Baines explicitly teaches seamanship and 
navigation. The young crew of the ex-crabber Dauntless saye 
their beloved Captain Blake's reputation from the consequences 
of the plot which wrecked his command ; and this involves enough 
technicalities—particularly concerning ships’ compasses —to glut 
the most voracious Sea Scout. It is all very well done ; but one 
wonders whether readers old enough to profit fully by the instruc. 
tion may not find story and characterisation rather juvenile 

If Mr. Arthur Ransome had never existed, it would obviously 
have been necessary to invent Mr. De Selincourt. The comparison 
is the latter's misfortune ; but in a Ransomeless year The Raven's 
Nest is a winner. The Family is afloat again at Yelcombe in 
Devon ; there is a rival and unamiable small boat-crew, a local 
oddity with an obsession about smugglers’ treasure, and, of course, 
the ravens. A good vicarious holiday. 

From dinghies to ponies ; the latter are in a minority this season. 
In A Horse to Remember—an American importation—the frustra. 
tion of villainy is of minor interest compared with the question 
whether the boy Jarvis, and Joker the ugly-duckling colt, will make 
good This book gives something rarely found in its English 
counterparts, a sense of real life ; the farm is a working farm, the 
children part of a working team. Penny Dreadful is only very 
partially a pony story, though its smaller heroine’s obsession with 
ponies motivates the plot. It concerns seventeen-year-old Fizzy’s 
first job and the awfulness of ten-year-old sisters ; it offers character, 
observation, even a sketchy love-interest. It is, in short, a novel 
It should be most appreciated by those who can look down on 
both the infantile Penny and the over-susceptible Frizzy from the 
lofty equilitrium of twelve or thirteen. Ponies make a fleeting but 
quite subsidiary appearance, too, in the latest Bunkle book, whose 
truly baffling plot concerns goimgs-on around an amateurishly-run 
hotel on a Scottish isle. It is virtually guaranteed to reduce any 
unwary adult picking it up to the mental age of eleven, and is 
highly recommended in the teeth of a temporarily paralysed literary 
conserencee. 

The straight animal story and the historical novel seem les 
popular than they were. Snow Dog, the story of a husky, isa 
competent but unmemorable specimen of the former ; [is Majesty's 
Players more than competently represents the latter. The adven- 
tures of Nick and Dick, first as child actors and later as unwilling 
adversaries in the Civil War, are good, round, rousing adventures; 
the setting is as authentic as the authors’ immersion in contem 
porary letters and memoirs can make it. The dialogue is so-so; 
but at least it does not jar. 

The teens are well. served.s “What about their juniors? The 
Green Orchard, with ite lovablé kitten, terrier and poetic monkey, 
will delight the four-to-sevens ; so will The Shadowy Man (also 
from Ireland) with its mfgical foal and Tost fairy princess. [reddie 
the Explorer, from America, is in the Dr. Doolittle tradition ; take 
a pig with remarkable organising ability who decides to emulate 
Thos. Cook, and the rest follows. All these are illustrated, Freddie 
disappointingly, the others charmingly In Tim to the Rescue and 
Mimff in Charge the illustrator steals the show—which, since he 
is Mr. Edward Ardizzone, is not surprising. In Tim to the Rescue 
he is, hilariously, author as well; Tim would consequently charm 
any right-minded reader from three upwards. Mimff, whose appeal 
probably begins at seven or so, finds himself left in charge of 4 
newly adopted small sister who is coveted by two rival film con- 
panies. The consequences are terrific and eminently filmable ia 
themselves. 

Four Nature books conclude the list. Larger é 
Countryside, whose illustrations recall Pere Castor, should pleas 
both small fry and elders. Yafflewood, illustrated with mor? 
competence than charm, offers the natural history of an imaginary 
village people and houses as well as wild flowers, birds and insects ; 
in excellent idea passably carried out. Working Dogs is pleasantly 
anecdotal in text and illustration ; dogs, not, thank heavens, dear 
doggies. The more substantial Young Naturalist carries one de- 
lightfully back almost all the way to Madam How and Lady Why; 
it rambles like the right sort of uncle on a country walk, and #8 
written in that peculiar naturalist’s style which welcomes the addict 
like a shapeless but comfortable armchair 


No sahib business, but pleaty 


{nimals of the 
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y Christmas Presents for Children >) 
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" | TIM TO THE RESCUE 
s 1} Written a ' WARD ARDIZZONE 
he | Rs. po ' net | 
Ty | The most captivating of all the Little Tim books 
ith i] 
v's 1] , - 
vf : 10/6 net | THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
el A delightful i| JOHAN DAVID WYSS ilustrated by C. Walter Hodges 
mn story of the Nativity ecg 
he = “ . 5 A ‘ ° P A strikingly illustrated new edition of the classic st« ry 
~ for boys and girls of all ages. “Itis charming. | 
se Not a word wrong.”— The Dean of Exeter. H . 
© k | MIMFF IN CHARGE 
Illustrated throughout, and with four beautiful colour plates, || H. J. KAPSER iesisehel in Given’ Aeliaieds 
7 by ANTON PIECK. ted net " 
. | Mimlt the fearless goes int« attle for his little sister, Eleanor 
ry | =a t x t 
si DAUNTLESS AND THE MARY BAINES 
. PETER DAWLISH a a trated by P. A. Jobsor 
n- | The De the sails again to a new adventure off the Corr ish coast 
| 1] 
| | 
. | BUTTONS & MAC ADVENTURE AGAIN 
| 1 URSULA HOURIHANI Colour phetographs by Gaber Denes 
’ r t Hodges 
; } &s. 6d. net 
e ; A little red engine carries Buttons and Mac to new adventures 
’ | 
; | 
BLUE SMOKE 
e Y. M. ROBINSON trated by W binsen 
e 7s. cl. net 
» A story of life on a Sout Aj farr and the st ge adventures of 
(| t™ boys wl ived there 
7 THE MERMAID AND THE SIMPLETON 
BARBARA LEONIE PICAR ee ! ‘ous 
i Stories of fantasy for ! 
1 ate 
PAT ON HER OWN 
A charming tale tas cieibisial nahin oy 
about cats for all boys and girls of 5-8 years. 
' With numerous line illustrations and four colour plates. 
| HUTCHINSON’S | | OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
) BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
\ Hutchinson House, Stratford Place, W.1. @ y 
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Is any summing-up possible ? That there is nothing absolutely 
first-rate in this list, not even 7im, is hardly surprising ; one does 
not expect an Alice, a Treasure Island or a Babar every Christmas. 
Is it significant that no one has used one of the oldest formulas 
of all—the family-life formula of Little Women, the Pepper books 
and, to go further back, Mrs. Edgeworth ? Home, today, ts a 
base from which one sallies out—in boats, on ponies—to really 
interesting life ; fictional parents are essentially security-providers, 
otherwise dispensable Or so the authors see things ; do the 
children? And then style, vocabulary: are writers today too help- 
ful, too terrified of writing “like a book”? Even Beatrix Potter’s 
Peter Rabbit to “try harder”; they “im- 
himself.” Indigestible, perhaps; but did we, 


sparrows did not tell 
plored him to exert 


do our children, mind? There lives in every child something of 
Wells’s Mr. Polly, ready to get gloriously drunk on fine new words 
fhe children’s books of today are conscientiously digestible, 
conscientiously teetotal Something has gone 


Honor CROOMI 


The Fairy Tale Survives 


The Blue and Green Fairy Books. [dited by Andrew I ang. (Long- 
7 ' 6d. each 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. (Dent. 1 6d.) 
Stories from Grimm. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 
The Mermaid and the Simpleton. By Barbara Leonie Picard. 
‘Cnet Uniden Pee. m6) 


Picken’s Exciting Summer. By Norman Davis. (Oxtord University 


Ire ) 6c.) 


lo judge from the publishers’ lists round Christmas-time, fairy tales 
seem to have fallen out of favour. Self-identification holds pride 
of place. All the heroes and heroines are children, only slightly 
older and a bit luckier than the enthralled reader, who find sliding 
panels and follow up parchment clues and end with pots of gold 
or hoards of Tudor other children, neatly stripped of 
parents, holiday alone in boats o1 old castles or smugglers’ cottages 
and walk straight into very nearly plausible conspiracies and spy 
and currency gangs, dodging the grown-ups, outwitting 
criminals and covering themselves with glory It could be, it 
might happen ; there, with the grace of God, please, go I 

From a litthe Mass Observation, however, among nephews and 
nieces, first and second generation, it is clear that treasure and 
adventure and aeroplanes and animals notwithstanding, the fairy 
tale pure continues to hold its own. On a different footing. It 
isn't true. It couldn't happen. No child apparently goes hunting 
in the rockery today, happy in the hope that “turn but a stone 
and start a wing.” Like Bible stories, fairy stories inhabit a golden 
haze before geography or history began, irrelevant to daily life 
But granted they stick to the rules, granted, above all, that things 
happen, that dragons and witches crowd the forests, that genu 
spring out of bottles and soldiers from tinder-boxes, the child will 
accept the formula and listen with a deliberate and willing suspen- 
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Back again in circulation after how many years are the kings 
and queens of all fairy books, the Coloured Fairy Tales of Andrew 
Lang. The Red, the Blue, the Green, the Pink, how they tumbled 
from the presses one after another, how breathlessly one scanned 
the presents on the birthday table to see if “ the next 
All the learning on the othe: side of eight years old was 
within those bright covers 

Messrs. Longman have made a start with the Green and Blue 
Fairy books, of the right size to read in bed, and with a far more 
attractive type than the small close print we never noticed in those 
days. But what on earth has happened to the pictures? H, J. 
Ford, who did the illustrations for the original volumes, could draw 
princesses and houris and dragons as no one has ever drawn them 
since ; instead, two modern American artists are called in to supply 
charming and slightly formalised drawings in the best modern taste, 
undoubtedly attractive to nicely cultured parents, but completely 
lacking in mystery and the authentic magic touch. True, Ford's 
illustrations in the original Blue Fairy Book, the first of the series, 
were not up to his later standard, and the volume contained none 
of the coloured plates that made the succeeding books pure enchant. 
ment. But the children see the difference at once 
pretty and sort of Victorian,” said my niece, looking at the new 
edition, “and that’s certainly a very ugly animal, but pointing 
to the original volume—*“ that’s really like a princess, and that's 
really like a dragon.” Could not Messrs. Longman be persuaded 
in the next books to forget all educational standards of good taste 
for the young, and just go back and reproduce for the new genera- 
tion the best fairy pictures that ever were? 

The new Hans Andersen and the Stories from Grimm both 
belong on the shelf for well-established favourites. They are 
attractively presented and pleasantly illustrated, and pretty safe as 
Christmas presents, though the Grimm is really designed for the 
slightly younger, say five to seven, with its bold type and straight- 
forward pictures. The Mermaid and the Simpleton, by Barbara 
Leonie Picard, is slightly different. The stories in it belong to the 
category of “ made-up” stories, intended to compete with Grimm 
and Andersen, and several of them have already been heard on 
the wireless. Miss Picard has the rcot of the matter in her; she 
tells a straight story, there is a minimum of description, and things 
keep happening all the time. Too many of the tales, perhaps, find 
their happy ending in Heaven, which I, and I suspect the children, 
have always considered on the near side of cheating ; but the pre- 
cedent, after all, was successfully set by Andersen, and who are we 
to quarrel with Andersen ? 

Picken's Exciting Summer, by Norman Davis, on the other hand, 
does not quite come off. It is the story of the adventures of a small 
black boy and his monkey Bengie on the West African coast, 
designed, I imagine, for eight-year-olds. Perhaps a small boy who 
likes reading about Africa would enjoy it, but the disjointed inci- 
dents which make up the plot are rather overshadowed by the 
amount of information about African life, and even though forest 
fires and spearing leopards ought to be exciting, the feeling of 
suspense is missing. B. GASTER 
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Nature for the Young 


Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia, Vol. Il: Natural History. (Oxford 


Iniversity Press. 30s.) 


Tue natural history volume of the Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia 
will probably become the most popular of the whole twelve pro- 
jected books in this amiable and admirable series. It is extremely 
well done ; a good team of all-round naturalists has been gathered 


together by Miss Laura Salt and Mr. Geoffrey Boumphrey (the 
general editors of the series) and by Dr. Maurice Burton, of the 
Natural History Museum, who edits this particular volume. The 
young reader ts offered the whcle of natural history in 486 pages, 


ind it is a monument to careful editorship and succinct contribution 
that he is likely to find what he wants to know in ninety-nine cases 


out of a hundred The volume makes an admirable companion to 


that compendious and comprehensive 900-page essay, The Science 
of Life (by H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells). No two 
other books between them can provide so broad an account of 
Nature or so sensible an approach to it 


It is interesting to see that in general treatment this Oxford 
Encyclopaedia has been conservative. The facts, which are always 
reasonably, and sometimes remarkably, up to date, are set out im 
a form which bears a great resemblance to that of the natural 


histories and compendia of the nineteenth century The ghosts of 
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Christmas Gift Books for 
Boys and Girls 


J * A 
The Seven Stones Mystery 
GLADYS MITCHELL 

Pam Stewart finds life at Mannerings exciting from 
the first moment. The loss of a golden cup inlaid with 
seven precious stones leads to some thrilling episodes. 
12-15 years. 
Illustrated, colour jacket. 


6/- net 


A Green Fox 
KATHLEEN MACKENZIE 
All who like books about the country, about riding 
and hunting, will enjoy this new story of the four 
Pentire Girls. 13-15 years. 
Illustrated, colour jacket. 


me 
Boys’ Book of 

¥ s * 

Science and Invention 
This book describes in vivid words and pictures the 
latest achievements of man in the field of science and 
invention. More than fifty magnificent photographs, 
profusely illustrated with drawings and diagrams. Con- 
tents include: By Rocket to the Moon; Jet Engines; Science 
v. the Criminal; Secrets of Radar ; Secrets of the Atom. 
There are also Science Crosswords and Quiz Pages. 10/6 net 


EVANS 


6) - net 




















The Novel Library 
Complete JANE AUSTEN 


Beautifully produced and boxed. 6 vols. 


I Leap Over the Wall 


MONICA BALDWIN 


“An extraordinarily interesting account of one of the 


36s. net 


strangest and most disturbing experiences a modern 
woman ever lived through.”’—PETER QUENNELL (Daily 
Mail). Book Society Recommend. 3rd impression. 


15s. net 


No Cause for Alarm 
VIRGINIA COWLES 


An American looks at Britain to-day. A highly contro- 
versial and much discussed book. ‘A piece of first-rate 
reportage.” —New Statesman. 15s. net 


Affairs of the Heart 

a novel by MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 

‘ A satiric treat. Muggeridge is a writer of stature... an 
artist in words, a lover of the human race.”—JouN 
BETJEMAN. 8s. 6d. net 


rye 9 a — al 
Time’s Harvest 

A Trilogy) 

OROTHY CHARQUES 
“Miss Charques has a Dickensian generosity in character 
making, and a twinkling humour.”—Times Literary Sup- 
plement. 1,162 pages. 15s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 





Michael Ernest Sadler 


Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.1. 
A memoir by his son, MICHAEL SADLEIR Illustrated 


James Pryde 


by DEREK HUDSON, with 5 plates in colour and 40 in half-tone. 


20/- net 


21/- net 
ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler): “A book to possess ..- fills an 
up-to-now noticeable gap in modern art history.” 
W.E. Henley 
by JOHN CONNELL Illustrated 21 /- net 


Listener: “ A long, well-written, well-produced, partisan biography. 
Its great interest is its mass of quotation, through which the reader is 
given ample opportunity of forming his own valuation both of Henley 
as a poet and Henley as a man. Too many modern biographies never 
give their readers this chance.” 


Daphne Laureoha 


by JAMES BRIDIE Wrappers 4/- net 
The play now running at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
fatherine Mansfield 
ratherine ‘Vial 
10/6 net 


COLLECTED STORIES 794 pp. 


First cheap edition, containing all the K. M. stories. 


) lia Otis Ski 
. ‘ ’ 4 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 

THAT’S ME ALL OVER 10/- net 
Queen: “* Miss Skinner's visits to this country have made us delight- 
fully aware of her talents as an actress, and she is no less successful in 
this omnibus of her acute and witty writings in the field of parody and 
satiric nonsense. Definitely to be added to the Christmas present list, 
for giving or, as wé should prefer it, receiving.” 


The first “ Skinner ” omnibus. Illustrated by Alajdlov. 


OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 


Helen Waddell 


STORIES FROM HOLY WRIT 8/6 MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS 10/- 

THE DESERT FATHERS 86 BEASTS AND SAINTS 7/6 

LYRICS FROM THE CHINESE 4'- PETER ABELARD 7/6 
THE WANDERING SCHOLARS _10/- 


Harold Nicolson 


8/6 net 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT 18/- TENNYSON 10/- 
CONGRESS OF VIENNA 18- BYRON 10/- 
MARGINAL COMMENT 5/- SOME PEOPLE 7/6 


Logan Pearsall Smith 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, by ROBERT 
GATHORNE-HARDY 18/- 
*4 most skilfully sensitively written book, worthy of a favourite 
disciple of a man ot letters. It is most truthful.” 

DESMOND MacCARTHY 
UNFORGOTTEN YEARS, by LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 10/- 


* This de lightful account of his childhood 


DESMOND MacCARTHY (Sunday Times) 


omnes COUSMAMLE ‘oni wes 


(Sunday 


Times) 


ind early manhood.” 
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a reminder of some 
current Falcon titles 
THE THEATRE 
Early Stages 
JOHN GIELGUD 


*a candid and intelligent assessment of the hard way 
hat lies to stardom.’ Sphere. 
ully illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


French for Love 
MARGUERITE STEEN 
and DEREK PATMORE 

* The play is a tonic of fun.” Daily Graphic. 


loth bound 6s. Od. net 
‘aper bound acting edition 3s. 6d. net 


HUMOUR 
A Long Drink of 
Cold Water 
PATRICK CAMPBELL 


‘Precialy recommended.’ News Review. 



















‘Specially recommended.’ The Leader. 
* Britain's funniest writer.” Sunday Pictorial. 
Ilustrated with drawings by 

RONALD SEARLE 7s. 6d. net 


The Arrival of 


Master Jinks 
CONNERY CHAPPELL 


‘Connery Chappell has given himself full scope for his 
gn delicious brand of satirical humour.’ Manchester 
vening News. 8s. 6d. net 


NATIONAL CINEMA SERIES 
General Editor : Roger Manwell 


Soviet Cinema 
THOROLD DICKINSON and 
CATHERINE DE LA ROCHE 


‘the reader graduates from an enthusiasm for sporadic 
film shows to a realisation and grasp of the whole art 
of the screen.’ Sight and Sound 

170 Stills. 12s. 6d. net 


50 Years of German Film 
H. H. WOLLENBERG 


*|ntriguing, provocative and informative.’ Film Inddstry 


Stills. 12s.6d. net 
The Film 


ITS ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND ARTISTIC PROBLEMS 
An original and fully illustrated study of the film In 
all its aspects. De luxe edition 25s. net 


SOCIOLOGY 
Sexual Behaviour and 
the Kinsey Report 
MORRIS L. ERNST and 
DAVID LOTH 


‘o authoritative examination of the implications of 
the Kinsey Report for the lay person. 6s. net 


= = 
Suvenile Delinquency 
A REPORT BY MASS OBSERVATION 
‘WII! help to dispel the illusion that the methods used 
Ip this country for coping with juvenile delinquency 
re elther efficient or humane.’ New Statesman. 
7s. 6d. net 


VUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUULUuUUUUUUUUUUUUU 
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the Rev. J. G. Wood and the Rev. C. A. Johns have stood at the 
elbow of more than one contributor, and guided his pen in the 
flowing style first given us in Homes Without Hands (Wood, 1865) 
or Wood's Illustrated Natural History (1861), or Johns’s British 
Birds in Their Haunts (1861). There is a lot of this: “ The lesser — 
is a distant relative of the —, and more closely related to the — 
This very — little member of the — is found throughout the wholg 
of — and in —. It is about the size of the —, with a protectiyg 
- season with It has — at a 
birth, and breeds in —.” For the experienced naturalist this ig 
likely to be tedious, but it is just what enthusiastic boys and girly 
want. Indeed, many children will undoubtedly read this encyclo. 
paedia—not just look things up in it. 


he illustrations are orthodox. The woodcuts and steel engray. 


| ings of the nineteenth century have been replaced by many ling 
drawings, many half-tone photographs and wash-drawings and eight 


| colour plates. 


[his does not represent a remarkable advance ; tha 
line drawings of invertebrates and flowers are excellent, but littl 
better than some very good cuts of eighty years ago ; and the line 


| drawings of mammals and some other vertebrates are indifferent 


The photographs—those in my copy at least—have been reproduced 
smudgily from good originals, and seem to have lost some contrast 


| of light and shade ; they fall, as a result, far behind some nineteenth. 


century illustrations. None of the colour-plates is from a photo. 
graph of a living animal or plant—an opportunity missed. I can 
find only one map in the book, which is slightly inaccurate, and on 
Mercator’s projection ; and no use has been made of diagrammatic 
charts and other visual methods of saving words. These criticisms 
of the illustrations are made strongly, because I feel it is a pity 
that they are not quite up to the standard that could have beeq 
attained, and because the text to which they belong is the best 
JAMES FISHER 


Wonder Books 


The Wonder Book of Animals (Ward, Lock, 12s. 6d.), which 
was the first of the well-known series of Wonder Books, reappears 
this Christmas in a revised edition—the eighteenth. Stories of 
visits to the Zoo form the mainstay of the book, with trips to the 
country for town children as runners-up. In this way the volume 
provides plenty of unexacting information and mild entertainment 
on a wide variety of animal subjects, from lions and Ilamas to mice 
and monkeys. Birds, cats, dogs, horses and elephants are all given 


| a lot of attention, and there are photographs or drawings on nearly 


all of the 250 pages. This is a pleasantly avuncular book with many 
old-fashioned virtues that have stood the test of time. It makes 
an excellent introduction to animals for children of both sexes from 


| six to ten, without prejudice to their graduating to the Oxford Junior 


Encyclopaedia later on. 

By contrast, The Wonder Book of Railways 
Lock, at 12s, 6d., and now in its seventeenth edition—seems to 
cater for a slightly older and primarily male “readership.” But 
there is so much here on every aspect of railways that it is hard 


also from Ward, 


| to draw an upper age-limit for those whom the book will interest; 
it is the sort of book that a father surrenders reluctantly on 


| of an engine-driver. 
| the book is excellently illustrated throughout 





Christmas Eve. The vplume has been revised to take in the changes 
resulting from nationalisation in Britain and covers the subject of 
railways thorgughly—from signalling methods to mountain rail- 
ways and the London tube, and from the life of a guard to the life 
The historical chapters are well done, and 
Here, in short, aré@ 
two intelligent Christmas presents which will give a lot of pleasure. 


H. D. 


Contraries 


IN thjs infant's gaze, 

Fixed of my grey head, 
Ancient wisdom broods, 
Though no word is said. 


Dare I tell that heart, 
Not yét scorfful grown, 
How much untamed youth 
Hides within my own ? 


Monk Gieson. 
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Sydney Northcote 


THE SONGS OF HENRI DUPARC 


A book designed to fulfil a certain logical principle in the 
study of song—the appreciation of the writer as a musician 
and as a man, the study of his poets as poets, and the critical 
and interpretative analyses of the songs themselves. 


Demy &vo &s 6d met 


Jack Aistrop 


PRETEND | AM A STRANGER 


A new novel by the author of The Lights Are Low and Back- 
stage With Joe. ‘... achieves power through purity of style 
... power and conviction and—most of all—a sense of 
reality °—DAvID DEMPSEY 


$27 pages 103 6d met 


Wallace Nichols 


THE SPEAKING OF POETRY 


This book, which has been recommended as a text-book by 
the Guildhall School of Music and Drama, is not a treatise on 
speech as speech, but an attempt to help the speaker to see 
the vocal exposition of poetry from the angle of a poet. 


Crown &vo 6s net 
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Our Winter List is avaijab 
12 Park Place . St James's . 
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A CHRISTMAS REMINDER | 


A Cambridge Selection 


* 
Two Mountains and a River 
H. W. TILMAN 
2Is. net 


A Concise Economic History of Britain 


SIR JOHN CLAPHAM 
12s. 6d. net 


The Language of Painting 
CHARLES JOHNSON 
25s. net 
The Mind of Proust 
F.C. GREEN 
25s. net 
Poems 
GERALD BULLETT 


5s. net 
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The Sacred 
River 


An Approach to James Joyce 
L. A. G. STRONG 


“Mr. Strong’s approach to Joyce is sane and sound .., 
It ie his desire to understand, and his willingness to suspend 
judgement until he has understood, which distinguishes 
Mr. Strong’s book from a vast deal of lesser criticism of 


Joyce.” Spectator. 
ca 
Baudelaire 
Intimate Journals 


Translated by 
CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
With an Introduction by W. H. AUDEN 


“An assortment of wonderful fragments, cryptic memo- 
randa, explosions of anger.” Notes made by a genius who 
already felt the approach of madness. 

A limited edition designed by Oliver Simon of Baudelaire’s 
personal papers published after his death. 

With illustrations from the poet’s own drawings, 


Edward Elgar 


Memories of a Variation 


MRS. RICHARD POWELL 


The story of a friendship with the composer during the 
years of his greatest creative activity. Told with delight- 
ful and human detail by the lady who is “ Dorabella” of 
the Enigma Variations. In this new edition Mrs. Powell 
puts forward the best case for the solution of the Enigma 
itself, 

Illustrated with photographs and facsimile letters, 


When Soft 
Voices Die 


A Musical Biography 
HELEN HENSCHEL 
A new edition of the biography of George and Lillian 
Henschel by their daughter. It gives a charming and 
npathetic picture of a musical family in the 80’s and 90's 
nd of their circle of friends, which included Burne-Jones, 


Paderewski, Sargent, Alma other famous 
figures of the period, 2s. 6d. 


4 Toakol Charity 


lies in 18th Century Philanthropy 
‘BE TSY RODGERS 


“A very charming Betsy Rodgers 
thows the reformers at their best and worst; and ber book 


ebounds Punch. 


25s. 


12s, 6d, 


Tadema and 
lilustrated. 


and perceptive book .. . 


1 ” 
in Vivid contemporary pictures. 


16s, 


I}lustrated by contemporary engravings, 
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BOOKS OF 


Shakespeare: Fact and Fancy 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated. By Leslie Hotson. (Hart-Davis. 218.) 
Sergeant Shakespeare. By Duff Cooper. (Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d.) 


“We are not trying, by new biographical details, to solve the 
insoluble mystery of poetic genius. But the more that we can learn 
of the life that Shakespeare knew, the truer will our understanding 
be of the poetry which was written in terms of that life.” Thus 
Dr. Hotson, the great, Elizabethan detective, concludes his essay 
on Ben Jonson's estimate of Shakespeare—“* He was not of an age, 
but for all time.” He shows us the poet domesticated in the Silver 
Street house of the Huguenot French “merchant stranger” 
Christopher Mountjoy, match-making on behalf of his landlady’s 
only daughter. Mountjoy was a wig-maker, scholars have told us. 
A wig-maker, forsooth ! He was a master in the Venetian art of 
working nets of “golden wires with pearl and ruby spangled.” 
Does not Falstaff commend Mistress Ford for an arched brow “that 
becomes the ship-tire, the tire valiant, or any tire of Venetian 
admittance ” ; and Marie Mountjoy was the Queen’s tirewoman, to 
the tune of fifty-nine pounds on occasion, which made up her 
daughter’s dowry and won the honest apprentice Stephen Bellott, 
Shakespeare abetting. If we are to picture Shakespeare hard at 
work on the Moor of Venice, it is as lodged above a shimmer of 
jewels and tissue and silver thread, not in the smells of curling tongs 
and false hair and “ dowries of a second head.” 

The Mountjoys called Shakespeare friend. They were intimate 
also with Heminges and Condell, his editors, and Dr. Hotson has 
added other characters to that circle; Thomas Savage and John 
Jackson from the North Country. The former, Shakespeare’s senior 
by twelve years, was a measurer of sea-coal and a member of the 
Goldsmith's Company. He left twenty shillings to his cousin, the 
widow of Sir Thomas Hesketh of Rufford, in Lancashire. Now it 
happens that Sir Thomas had a company of players and that a 
William Shakeshafte (a known variant of the name) was commended 
to him in 1581 as a player, and this Shakeshafte may have passed, 
on Hesketh’s death in 1588, into the service of Ferdinando Lord 
Strange, of whose players there are many records. John Jackson, 
Shakespeare's junior, was a friend both of the dramatist and of the 
humble Water Poet, John Taylor. What is more, he was one of the 
wits of the Mermaid Tavern, the “worshipful Fraternity of 
Sirenaical gentlemen that meet the Ist Friday of every month at 
the sign of the Mermaid in Bread Street.” And now, thanks to 
Dr. Hotson, we know that the publican was William Johnson, whose 
name occurs on the indenture for Shakespeare's purchase of a 
house close to the Blackfriars theatre—a document once in Shake- 
speare’s hands and now a jewel among the rich Indies and argosies 
of Shakespearean literature mined and docked in the Folger Library. 
Johnson was long apprenticed to Master Williamson, who handed 
over the Mermaid to him, lock, stock and barrel of sack, muscadine 
and Rhenish in 1603; three years earlier Sir Edmond Bainham and 
other Roaring Boys, fresh from slaughtering Irish kerns and gallow- 








A Christmas Book List 


SHOLEM ASCH 


The Apostle. A great new novel of the life of Saint Paul. 15s. 


After These Many Quests. An autobiography which tells of 
an adventurous and interesting life as journalist and critic 
15s. 


Illustrated. 


SELWYN JEPSON 


The Golden Dart. American pace and English humour are ably 


mixed in this new crime story by the author of Man Running. 8s. 6d. 


RONALD SEARLE 


The Female Approach. Devastating!ly tunny drawings by 
this popular artist. Foreword by Sir Max Beerbohm. 6s 


MACDONALD & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
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THE DAY 


glasses in Essex’s service, outswaggered Pistol in their demands for 
liquor and music (“ Sneak’s noise”) at the Mermaid, were warned 
by the constable (John Weston) and before the night was out 
assaulted the watch in Paul’s churchyard and threatened to set the 
City and the Thames on fire. 

Such is the dust—not dry but rich—which rises from the old 
brown slips of parchment, the statutes and double vouchers, the 
indentures and conveyances, the quiddities and quillets moribund as 
Yorick. But such motes as these enkindle the sunbeam with which 
the scholar searches into dark corners, the feathers and dust of 
yesterday. Moreover such motes may trouble the mind's eye. 
Witness Dr. Hotson’s title essay. Students of the sonnets have long 
been baffled by the 107th and the 123rd. Who or what is the 
mortall Moone? How and when were Time's pyramyds huylt up 
with newer might? Dr. Hotson’s answer to the first is the Spanish 
Armada ; and the pyramyds are the Eygptian Obelisks of vain glory 
newly set up in Rome by Pope Sixtus V, their hieroglyphs dressed 
with his armorial bearings. Dr. Hotson’s compelling exposition of 
his case, backed up by the interpretation of the blow of thralled 
discontent in Sonnet 124 as an illusion to the murder of Henri III, 
leads him to conclude that the sonnets were composed ten years 
earlier than we have cared to believe—before Venus and Adonis, 
before Shakespeare knocked at the stage-door. This is no mote 
but a bit of grit to raise a kibe would put me to my slipper. Can 
Dr. Hotson complete his case by explaining Sonnet 125? It seems 
that Shakespeare bore the canopy in a procession of note; but in 
what sense had he, by 1588, laid great bases for eternity? Does it 
refer to some ceremony of commemoration or thanksgiving on the 
same occasion rather than to the famliar theme of the immortality 
of verse? And is the suborned informer of the climax our old 
friend Time, invoked in the two sonnets preceding? Even more 
disconcerting than this re-dating (but much less convincing) is Dr. 
Hotson’s opinion that the Love’s Labour's Won (i.e., labour earned 
not rewarded) is not All's Well but Troilus and Cressida, which 
implies a date before Henry V instead of after Hamlet. 

With such suggestive facts as these the fancies of Sir Duff Cooper 
cannot hope to compete. Scholars he affects to despise, not without 
the pitying smile which clever schoolboys reserve for their ushers. 
Like the clever schoolboy he can make a howler, as when he gives 
the name Burton instead of Beeston for the actor who tells us that 
Shakespeare in his young days was a schoolmaster in the country 
(This may mean tutor in a great household, Dr. Hotson tells us.) 
Like a clever schoolboy he can dismiss the author of the 4dvance- 
ment of Learning as “a shifty Lord Chancellor, who betrayed his 
benefactor, wrote exquisite little essays and took bribes.” Sir Duff 
Cooper's hypothesis is that Shakespeare saw service as a soldier 
with the Earl of Leicester in the Low Countries, and on this he 
hangs his personal comments and reactions to several of the plays. 
This “idle sport of the imagination,” in Johnson’s phrase, reads as 
tenuous, scrappy and unconsidered. The implicit assumptions that 
the plain man can see farther into Shakespeare than the professional 
student and that, as Shakespearean study attracts unnumbered 
cranks as well as scholars, all scholars must be cranks, accord ill 
with the intimate purpose of a trifle which is intended as a pledge 
of affection, a kickshaw for the entertainment of friends, more 
suited for private circulation than review. But the hypothesis cries 
out for the detective scholarship of a Hotson and has potentialities 
for treatment by such an uncommon “ common reader ™ as the late 
Logan Pearsall Smith. GEORGE RYLANDS 


Debating in America 


Travelling Tongues. Debating Across America. By Kenneth Harris. 
With a Preface by Arthur Bryant (John Murray. 8s. 6d.) 


Or making travel books about America there is no end, but that has 
been an old story for a century. Mr. Harris’s book, at least, is 
wholly justified since it reflects, not too pretentiously, the impression 
made by America on a member of an Oxford debating team which 
toured the States in the autumn and winter of 1947. Mr. Harris’s 
method is not to describe places or institutions as much as, after a 
brief setting of the scene, to report conversations, not all kinds of 
conversations, but conversations about Anglo-American relations, 
about Socialism and “ private enterprise,” about English snobbish- 
ness and American racial tensions. Naturally, most of these con- 
versations took place in colleges visited by the Oxford team and, 
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ponde nce between a father and Christianity and History 
his schoolboy son. Told by those by Prof. HERBERT BUTTERFIELD | 
famous ‘ Pl \ CH’ contri tbutors Spectator oe com vtnapnon . A . Fay: “ a clear as — 
BERNARD HOLLOWOOD The Origins of Modern Science ! 
& by Prof. HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 
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with 54 full-page illustrations by 
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Being the Life of Samuel! Johnson abridged from the 


complete text and from The Tour to the Hebrides.” 
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There could be no more delightful ‘ Boswell ‘Itis,’ said 
the Observer, ‘a book to take all hearts and open all 
Harrap é purses 630 pages Boxed 15s, net 
Co. Lyp. . ~ Te ; 
. England’s Dances 
by DOUGLAS KENNEDY | 
The first book written as a survey of the whole rich and fascinating 1} 
subject of English folk dancing by the Director of the Engli h Folk | 
Dance and Song Society Fully tlustrated 6 net | 
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Birds of Britain i 
by J. D. MACDONALD {| 


\ A most attractive new pocket guid: to the birds of Britain tor everyone 

who lkes to wat h and identify them Profusely illustrated in 

COLOUR, wash and line RALPu Wi HIMAN can recommend it 

W. Somerset Maugham / Son ry 


A WRITER’S NOTEBOOK 


pty Chess Championship, 1948 | 


p “The hand of a master craftsman” > H. GOLOMBEK, British Chanipion | 
y MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE in the Daily Telegraph. 12s. 6d, A full record, with all the gam ’ caretully atinotated, of the first 
tournament ever held to decide the world chess champ hiy \ mag 
Nile iddition to our fa ch CT 6 
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DELIGHT 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys 


The complete Wheatley Editi the best available An editior and 
. , . pce aes the Daily Telegrap! ich every ke f Pepys will covet.’ Three 
« Perfect piece of w riting s beautifully printed on thin paper ; 

pure FONE 


* For Bovs and Girls 10-14 a 


VOR BROWN in The Observer. os. 6d 
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Sir Patric astings 
Sir atrick Ha ung Columbus Sails 


by F. B. GILBRETH and E. GILBRETH CAREY 


” 


The Voyage of the Indian Brig 
by WINIFRED HOLMES | 


“ Merriest, jolliest, happiest book of the year. 
) 


CASES IN) COURT hi . 

\ . , . { vritten & illustrated by C. WALTER HODGES 

“Some of the most dramatic true stories y HH. EF. Bat l == . 
" of our time” \( 14, pe 

GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON in the Evening Standerd. 155. h Marooned in Du-bu Cove 
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Christmas Books 
On a Dark Meht 
ANTHONY WEST 


“A formidable work of imagination . . . 
Here accomplishment and vision are kept in 


almost unbearable 
vividness .. 
balance.” 
10/6 net 


The Desert of Love 


together with “ The Enemy ” (Le Mal) 
FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


Translated by Gerarp Hopkins 


ELIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler) 


“ The character of Dr. Courreges in * The Desert of Love’ 
is one of the most humanly moving Mauriac has ever drawn 
* The Enemy’ contains flashes of Mauriac’s sharpest spiritual 
analysis ... Two novels by one of the greatest living maste rs.” 
10/6 net ANTONIA WHITE (New Statesman) 


2nd impression printing 


« ’ 
The Impossible Shore 
ROBERT KEE 
“ He records his observations with an easy delicate skill. I 


think he has a very distinguished future before him.” 
9/6 net WALTER ALLEN (broadcasting) 


Hunting Winds 


H. FRANK WALLACE 
“ Ranges far afield . . . wherever he goes it is with unflagging 
zest, and every chapter has that seasoning of good stories u hich 
gives his work such a rare flavour.” The Sphere 
10 full page plates, one in colour, and 58 smaller illustrations 
by the author. 18/- net 


The Foxhunter’s BEDSIDE BOOK 


Edited by LADY APSLEY, M.F.H. 
“ Such a wealth and diversity of writing as will delight all who 
love good sport.” The Scotsman 
21 full page plates and some smaller drawings by 


LIONEL EDWARDS. 620 pages. 12/6 net 


& 
Dinner at Antoine’s 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
The year’s best selling novel — 172nd Thousand! 


116 pages 12/6 net 


ESS -EKS CAS“ESS 


Kyre & Spottiswoode 
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consequently, were rather undergraduate or, as the Americans say 
sophomoric. But Mr. Harris is a plausible reporter, either a rapid 
note-taker or the possessor of a remarkable memory 

It is, however, a rash thing to try to reproduce not only idiom 
but accent, and I, for one, don’t believe that a Norwegian immigrant 
in New York says “cain‘t,” but there are no ludicrous blunders 
Of course, Mr. Harris was told many things that weren't so, but that 
is an undoubted feature and hazard of American life. For ex imple 
if his description of the economic status of his Norwegian friends is 
right, they were exceptionally lucky in their income, and, on another 
level, it is an amusing point that the football coach at Harvard 


ifa ge 
more than the President of the University, amusing but tng 
(Of course, Harvard hasn't a first-class team, and would be rash to 
play Notre Dame or Michigan.) Then the debating team visited 
America at the height of the football sezson, and naturally ignored 
the fact that the university teams only play about eight games 
year The same limitation in time accounts for Mr. Harris's belief 
that Americans don't like gardens. In their climate it is very hard 

indeed to have a show of flowers in late October 

The greatest single impression made on Mr. Harris was 
ipparently, his discovery that the Americans are not Socialists The 
innocent conviction with which his interlocutors asked him how the 
j nglish could put up with such absurd tyr inny (no doubt 1 trom 
Buckingham Palace or even the Tower) has its comic side, but | 
wondered whether the Oxford team pondered, at any depth, the 
problem of why America was not Socialist and shows no sign of 
going Socialist. Despite Mr. Bryant's claims in the preface, several 
recent travel books on America have got a lot deeper under ‘the 
surface than this. (It would be odd if they hadn't, since a five 
months’ debating tour is not a completely adequate introduction to 
American life.) But this is amusing, friendly and useful, three 

qualities not always present in such books but always welcome 

D. W. Brocan 

James at the St. James’s 

The Complete Plays of Henry James. Edited with Introductions by 
Leon Edel. (Hart-Davis. 3s.) é 
Wuat Henry James himself once described as his “ sawdust and 


orange-peel” phase—his dramatic -years—have a_ melancholy 
fascination for most Jamesians. From his letters of this time we 
get an impression of a man longing for popular success and 
hoping to get it by pleasing a large, palpable audience ; when he 
refers to the enormous financial rewards he expects, we feel this 
is a form of modesty and that he only wishes, like Ralph Limbert 
in The Next Time, to be a household name. Mr. Edel, in his most 
sympathetic and moving analysis of James's motives, shows how 
far more ambivalent than this was the actual situation. The long- 
ing for success was there, and Mr. Edel makes out an interesting 
case for it being connected with a feeling of neglect in his child- 
hood and with the death of his mother ; but above all was James's 
passion for the drama, for its formal qualities, its economy, for 
the actors, and for the Eleusinian mysteries of back-stage which 
he described with such understanding in The Tragic Muse. Yet he 
despised the London theatre of his period, and as time went by he 


came more and more to distinguish between “theatre” and 
“drama.” There must, then, have been some terrible human weak- 
ness which refused to allow his whole being to rise in an iron 


genius into the theatre ; he wished to 
would like, and found himself standing 
James's Theatre receiving the cat- 
to jump on to the stage 


glow and bring his creative 
give the public something it 
numbed on the stage at the St 
calls of the gallery, while Sargent 'onged 
and lead his broken friend to safety 

On opening this collection of James's plays, which includes seven 
which have never before been printed, one turns instinctively to 
Guy Domville, the play which caused him these indignities. Were 
the cat-callers completely wrong, one asks one’s self ; was Shaw not 
being merely gallant when he defended it? Alas! the gallery 
offensively right, for Guy Domville has nothing, except for a 
certain delicacy of language, of those things we cherish in James 
The donnée came to him in Venice when he heard of a monk who 
was the last member of a noble family returning to the world in 
order to produce an heir. One can imagine what he might have 
done with such a theme, but in the play it becomes trite and quite 
lacking in psychological depth. Back one goes to the adaptation 
of Daisy Miller, which turns out to be a palimpsest in which Daisy's 
illness becomes a fainting fit, after recovery from which she scuttles 
off with Winterbourne, thus depriving the exquisite story of alli its 
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Seviet Genetics and The Stumbling-Stone Marcel Proust ¢ 
World Science AUBREY MENEN The Remembrance of Things Past is ae 
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Edward Sackville-West 
INCLINATIONS 


“ Those who read this book will certainly be tempted to become 
better acquainted with all the works discussed.” 
—New Stetesman 
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RILKE: MAN AND POET 
Nora Wydenbruck 


“By far the fullest and best biography of Rilke that has 


vet appe ared . . . Ne one could have done it better.” 


‘One of the most important works of literary criticism publish- 
ed since the ‘ Studies, French and English,’ of F. L. Lucas.” 

—lIrish Independent 
12s. 6d. 


Fiction Reminders for Christmes 
C. H. B. Kitchin | Giuseppe Berto 
THE CORNISH | THE WORKS 


FOX | OF GOD 


9s. 6d. Four stories by the author of THE SKY 
tS RED. Ss. 6d. 


EDWIN MUIR in the Observer. Hlustrated, 1s, 
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point. By this time it seems certain that, as a playwright, James 
was negligible, and that the dramatic years were only important 
in that they strengthened in him that sense of a form “ all-dramatic, 
all scenic,” that “ divine principle of the scenario,” which is shown 
in the novels which followed. In this sense the greatest play he 
ever wrote was The Ambassadors, with its extraordinary control 
and manipulation of scenic effect without the slightest insistence on 
visual presentation 

But the dramatic years did not end with the fiasco of Guy 
Domville, and during the nervous and miserable years which 
followed he gradually came to realise that he could never tread 
happily on sawdust or enjoy the sight of orange-peel. So that 
when, a decade or so later, he began to write plays again, he wrote 
to please himself, his “ old genius,” as he liked to call it, glowing 
well. The Other House was adapted from a novel which had been 
conceived as a play, so that it may be called an original play, and, 
as far as one may judge from reading, it is a fine and most actable 
play, a melodrama, with an Ibsenish depth to it, about a child 
murderess. The dialogue is brisk, quite without periphrasis, and 
is “ loaded © in a way which should delight actors. An enterprising 
management might well look at it today, and produce it in a 
modern setting. The other play of this period is The Outcry, a 
witty comedy about American cultural acquisitiveness, which reads 
very well but would probably not bear revival. 

So the result of reading this fascinating book is to see how 
necessary the dramatic years were to James's career as an artist— 
how he went to the drama as a profound lover even if he pretended 
to be no more than a philanderer—and to take a very real pleasure 
in some three or four of the plays MiIcHAEL SWAN 


Mild Earthquakes 


The Condor and the Cows. — By Christopher Isherwood, (Methuen. 


Pas.) 


in the autumn of 1947, Mr. Isherwood and his friend Mr. Caskey, 
an accomplished photographer, set out on a journey through 
roughly half the South American republics: Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, finishing up with a short sojourn in Buenos Aires. 
These carnets de voyage are the result, and they are very readable 
Why was it that I laid the book down with a slight feeling of 
disappointment Is it perhaps that there exists a certain incom- 
patibility between Mr. Isherwood’s manner and his matter? His 
matter is a vast and raw continent. 

It is a land of violence Thunder and avalanches in the 
mountains, huge floods and storms on the plains. Volcanves explod 
ing Ihe earth shaking and splitting The woods full of savage 
beasts and poisonous insects and deadly snakes. Knives are whipped 
uit at a word, Whole families are murdered without any reason 
Riots are sudden and bloody and often meaningless. Cars and 
trucks are driven into each other and over cliffs with an indifference 
which is half suicidal. Such an energy in destruction. Such an 
apathy when something has to be mended or built. So much humour 
in despair. So much weary fatalism towards poverty and disease 
the shrug of the shoulders, and the faint smile of cynicism. No 


good foo late. Its gone. Finished. Broken They're all dead 
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Ignore it. Use the other door. Sleep in another room. Throw it 
in the gutter. Tie the ends together with string. Put up a nemorial 
cross. ... 

In this brilliant piece of montage Mr. Isherwood, on the fast page 
of the book, sums up the characteristics of the great land-masg 
across which he has travelled, of the complex and uneasy civilisation 
with which he has been at many different levels in contact. These 
findings impress us as being just as well as vivid; yet they seem 
somehow, to be only distantly related to the evidence which leads 
up to them. I do not for a moment suggest that Mr. Isherwood 
ought really to have got himself involved in an avalanche, bitten 
by a snake or hacked by a murderer’s machete before earning the 
right to describe remote places in which such contingencies are 
common. But I do suggest that his gentle, tolerant, hyper-civilised 
approach produces in the long run a slightly anaemic effect, as 
though he had done a water-colour of a bull-fight. “The earth 
shaking and splitting.” Yes, one had heard that they had earth. 
quakes in South America. Struck by the forceful, unforced phrase 
one turns back to the evidence: 

“ As we were sitting outside a café, yesterday evening, I was 
jerked forward by what I thought was a violent kick in the seat 
of my chair. I turned, but there was nobody behind me. Then 
I became aware that the shop-signs and hanging street-lamps were 
swinging to and fro, and that a number of people had run out of 
the houses on to the sidewalk. It was a mild earthquake. They 
are frequent all along this coast. One in Lima the other day did 
a good deal of damage, and there were a lot of casualties.” 

A less sophisticated writer would have made a joke about it, a 
duller writer would have given statistics of the casualties, a more 
unscrupulous writer would have declared himself unable to forget 
the terror-stricken faces of the townsfolk. Mr. Isherwood’s account 
is free from all suck cheap and unworthy devices; but in its 
admirable objectivity it contrives to be—let us face it—rather flat 
And that, really, is the trouble with the whole of this book 
Detached, self-effacing, too humble to be called urbane, Mr. Isher- 
wood suggests the hero of a novel by Mr. Evelyn Waugh taken out 
of a novel by Mr. Evelyn Waugh—an intelligent, negative, stoical 
figure who accepts, without reacting to them, the strange experiences 
that come his way. It goes without saying that there are throughout 
the book flashes of brilliant perception and interpretation; and 
the descriptions of people are often (though of places less often) 
extraordinarily good. But something is missing, something inhibits 
the level flow of the narrative from rising to the heights which 
Mr. Isherwood’s other writings have so easily attained, and although 
The Condor and the Cows is much better than most travel books 
it is only an outeg, not a bull. Some of Mr. Caskey’s photographs 
are very fine. PETER FLEMING. 


Return to the World 


I Leap Over the Wall. By Monica Baldwin. (Hamish Hamilton. 149.) 


To leave ordinary life in England in 1913, and to return to it in 
1941 would be to find yourself in another century wherever you 
spent the intervening years. Monica Baldwin spent them in a 
convent. She went into it on her twenty-first birthday, leaving a 
life of dances and music, London and country houses, evening frocks 
and leisure. She returned to a bombed and blacked-out London, 
whose streets were full of uniforms, Polish, Czech, French, Russian, 
American ; where there was no longer a letsured class. The under- 
clothes which her sister brought for her to put on seemed mere 
wisps of material; the dishes on menus were strange to her; 
Belisha beacons looked like monsters; she had never heard of 
Woolworth’s ; women even appeared to have differently shaped 
No longer asprring to be like Lily Elsie or Gladys Cooper, 
with “ melting eves, soft mouths and low piled hair,” they seemed to 
have developed “ high cheek-bones, wide, heavily-painted mouths, 
slanting eyes, jutting chins "—as though by infection from film stars 
whom she had never seen 

In this foreign world, strained by war, preoccupied with the 
struggle, Miss Baldwin set out with a courage that no reader could 
fail to admire to find some war-work and supplement her income 
She spent a winter as a land-worker, but was obliged to give it up 
from sheer physical exhaustion. She took lessons in a drawing 
office, hoping to qualify for a job as print designer in an aeroplane 


faces 


factory hat tell through, and she went as assistant matron to a 
hostel for girls working in a Lancashire munitions factor) They 
were a rough lot, and there was a good deal of bombing: but tt 
was not the girls or the bombs but the fleas in the beds that finally 
deteated he She was more at home, though still full of wnwa 1 
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REGINALD L. HINE 
*Mr. Hine has brought to light many documents and facts, 
a number of Lamb’s unpublished letters, and one of his 
commonplace beoks . . . far more important, scholarship, 
care, and research have gone into the book, with imagi- 


nation and enthusiasm.’—The Times Lit. Supp. Fully 
illustrated. 400 pages. 18s, net 
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Iilustrated 25s. net 
“_ . . I do not think the story of the Brontés has ever been so 
well told. . . . This is a very fine book.” 


C. E. Vuriiamy, in The Spectator. 
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and TOWNSMAN’S RURAL 
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By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT, C.H. 
Illustrated &s. 6d. net 


A selection, picte rial as well as literary, from the pages of The 


Countryman, arranged for each day in the vear 


The infinite world of the rustic in this book is enough to 
entangle the glad reader for longer than he can make a breakfast 


honestly last . . .”—Manchester Guardian 
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By JAKOB ROSENBERG 
Two volumes, one of which is devoted to reproductions. 
90s. net 
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* ie. me senberg’s WOE « «0 a clearly that of a scholar and a 
humanist, with a deep love for a subject which he has studied 
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” 
By ERWIN PANOFSKY 
Two volumes, fully illustrated. Third edition. 
126s. net 
(For Princeton) 
*  _ . the first important account in English of Durer since 
Sturge Moore's, now forty years old, which it far surpasses in 


scholarship and wealth of Mustration . 
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tremors, in the Library of the Royal Society of Medicine where she 
- found temporary work. She passed to the War Office, about which 
she is discreetly silent, but she could not settle there, and got herself 
transferred to the Prisoners of War Department. The truth was 
that she was suffering both from the long strain of the years when 
she was trying to adapt herself to convent life, and from the shock 
of the plunge back into the altered world. She fell ill, and was 
warned by a doctor that she must rest or expect a serious break- 
down. She had been so long trained in self-abnegation that a 
personal desire was slow in stirring, but by degrees. as she struggled 
from one unsuitable job to another, the image of a cottage in the 
country took shape in her mind. At last she was able to find it on 
the coast of Cornwall, where a year or two later she wrote this 
book, and so perhaps at last discovered a vocation 
The picture of the modern world as seen by an 
to it stands out the more sharply for the contrast to the enclosed and 
dedicated life which Miss Baldwin had left. Her descriptions of 
the convent are full and frequent. To many people they will be as 
foreign as war-time London was to her, but even they will appreciate 
her nostalgia for the space, the quiet, the general courtesy, the sense 
of purpose, and for the elaborate routine that made living so hard 
in some ways but so easy in others. The discipline of the religious 
appears in these pages as a technique as delicate and as intricate 
as the technique of musician or artist. Miss Baldwin discovered 
her lack of vocation eighteen years before she took her leap over 
the wall, but the suffering that she must have. experienced left her 
with no bitterness against the convent, as her hardships out in the 
world engendered no self-pity. This is a straightforward narrative, 
quiet and sincere, written, except for a few over-fanciful passages, 


ye entirely fresh 


in limpid prose, and profoundly interesting Letrice Cooper 
9 . 
Man’s Oldest Art 
Lascaux: A Commentary. By A. H. Brodrick, (Lindsay Drummond. 
168.) 
The Lascaux Cave Paintings. By F. Wi ulels, (Faber, 42s.) 


ALTHOUGH it is over a hundred years since the first examples of 
Palaeolithic art were found in France, it is less than a half-century 
since the great discoveries were made of the painted caves of Font- 
and Combarelles, 2nd since Cartailhac, for so long a 
in the authenticity of Altamira, published his famous 
Sceptique. At the present day, although there 
are still disputes as to the meaning of Upper Palacolithic cave art, 
there are no serious doubts regarding its authenticity and high 
antiquity: it stands out as one of.the most remarkable and sur- 
prising phenomena in human history. With the wider perspective 
of the and fall of cultures and civilisations which years of 
archaeological and historical research have given us, we do not 
now contemplate these superb paintings with that uneasiness and 
Buspicion which coloured the attitude of so many late nineteenth- 
century scholars to Upper Palaeolithic cave art. It was not merely 
doubts as to its authenticity which beset them, but doubts as to 
as a historical fact. Schooled in thought which saw 
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the social and cultural evolution of man as revealin 
orderly progression towards perfection as the bi ogists had 
appeared to reveal in the animal world, they looked askance at 
this art which flourished fifteen to twenty thousand years ago ne 
so fresh, vigorous and mature, and which died out so long bef od 
the food-producing peasant-villagers of the Neolithic with their 
very limited range of artistic production. Palaeolithic art was 

challenge to the comfortable belief in Progress, and the fresh dis. 
coveries of the last fifty years have strengthened that challenge 

Although four decades separate the classical discoveries jn the 
Dordogne from the amazing discovery of Lascaux by chance ia 
September, 1940, we have not had, until the publication of these 
two books, any full account in English of any of the great Palgeo. 
lithic sites of cave art. MacCurdy’s Human Origins Burkitt's 
Prehistory, Baldwin Brown's The Art of the Cave Dweller, and 
other books, have provided us with general summary accounts, but 
for detailed accounts of individual sites the reader has had to 09 
to the expensive and rare French volumes published by the Institu: 
de Paléontologie Humaine in Paris. The publishers are therefore 
to be congratulated on their enterprise and initiative in making 
available full accounts of one of the very finest, if not the finest— 
it probably shares that honour with Altamira—of Palaeolithic 
painted caves. Here are two conducted tours of Lascaux ; both are 
able, informed and authoritative ; both books are a joy to handle 
Or Possess. 

The text of the Lindsay Drummond book is by A. H. Brodrick 
and it is illustrated with 48 plates from photographs taken by 
Maurice Thaon. The Faber book is a translation of a French 
work that appeared in 1948, and which has already been discussed 
by Harold Nicolson in these pages [the Spectator, February 25th 
1949, p. 252]: the 168 photographs are by Fernand Windels, and 
the original text, which was by Windels and Mlle. Annette Laming, 
has been translated into English by Professor Christopher Hawkes, 
of Oxtord, who also contributes a short introduction. The standard 
of photography and reproduction is very high ; and the illustrations 
in these-fine books recreate, with skill and felicity, the great painted 
caves inside the hill at Lascaux. Turning over these pages one can 
readily appreciate the craftsmanship and the aesthetic sensibility, 
if not the magico-religious ideas, of these Palaeolithic hunter-artists 


of so long ago 


g the same 


lt is still the modernity of this most ancient art which is its 
greatest appeal. De Mortillet’s remark on Altamira has often been 
qu ted “C'est Tenfance de l'art: ce n'est pas l'art de niant ; 
and therein lies the surprise. Though this is the earliest art in 


human history, it is not the primitive confused scribblings of the 
beginner. It is only some of the rare human beings in Palaeolithic 
art that are childishly drawn; at Lascaux it is the curious bird- 
headed man in the scene in the crypt which is poorly done ; the 
animals are always painted and engraved with an assurance, a 
mastery and an imagination which remain, after all these millennia, 
quite breath-taking. To one who, like the present reviewer, is 
young enough to havé had*his imaginative appreciation of Nature 
influenced by Disney, it is indeed nothing short of astonishing to 
find these Palaeolithic paintings portraying animals occasionally 
with that vivacious and humorous sympathy that inspires that master 
of the animated cartoon. Hogben has recently produced a book 
called From Cave Painting to Comic Strip, which he has sub- 
titled “ A Kaleidoscope of Human Communication.” How strange 
that the form of communication of the animated cartoon should 
not infrequently s@ closely recall that of the cave painting. Or is 
it no stranger than that Henry Moore should work in a style that 
would have delighted the Cycladic peasant villagers of the third 
millennium B.c.? 

These books should achieve a new popularity fo, Palaeolithic art 
so much of which is contemporary in flavour. But they are more 
than descriptions of caves of interest to the archaeologist and art 
historian Lascaux poses, in a fresh form, philosophical and 
aesthetic questions of the greatest interest to all studeats of human 
history. GLYN E. Daniet 


Royal Soldier 


The Noble Duke of York. By Alfred H. Burne. 


One of the observable tendencies of modern biography for the past 
twenty years has been to carry good nature, or the desire for novelty, 
to the length of inverting those judgements and opinions which 
have the sanction of general acceptance and the weight of historical 
According to Dr. Bryant, who has writiea 


(Staples. 268.) 


evidence in their favour 
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a short foreword to this book, Frederick, Duke of York, was a 
“worthy”; and the author, with slightly more justification, tries 
to prove that he was a good soldier. And yet readers will probably 
hesitate before they follow Colonel Burne in declaring that the 
Duke was “ one of the outstanding figures of an outstanding genera- 
tion,” and I think most of us will continue to deplore the monstrous 
fatuity of the Carlton column. If such things must be, there was 
another Duke who might more fittingly have looked 
Nelson in the Square. 


across to 


But no amount of new decumentation and of enthusiastic industry 
make this Duke of York an interesting or even a 
moderately attractive figure. It is true that he was employed in a 
minor campaign through a major mistake on the part of the 
Government. It is true that his close association with his brother, 
the Prince of Wales, would have corrupted a youth of much greater 
personal merit. These plain facts may explain the Duke, but they 
do not raise him to the status of historical tmportance or of popular 
respect. Nor can we, remembering the Clarke affair, agree with 
Dr. Bryant that the Duke was “an upright and honourable man.” 
Surely it was neither upright nor honourable to allow so tawdry a 
Ann Clarke even to discuss matters. relating to 
army promotion when the Duke was Commander-in-Chief. Colonel 
Burne, who himself believes that the Duke was “the soul of 
honour,” tries very gallantly to explode the worst features of the 
Clarke intervention (if it is to be given no harsher name), but even 
he has “ veered to and fro in his opinions ” concerning one critical 
document, and it is wholly impossible for any amount of special 
pleading to restore the Duke's reputation. That the Duke did 
discuss military affairs with Mrs Clarke is beyond all doubt ; and 
in at least one case—the Clavering letter—there is direct evidence 
of this. It must therefore be allowed that the “soul of honour ” 
was capable of an intrigue with a peculiarly squalid adventuress and 
of writing to her, at least on one occasion, a letter which contained 
an important reference to a general officer 

Colonel Burne’s assumption that the Duke was an able com- 
mander in the field is, I should think, open to question, though it is 
not for the layman to enter into the arguments of professional 
soldiers. Perhaps the Duke had the makings of a tolerably capable 
Adjutant-General, but he was given an important command before 
he had graduated in the school of military experience. It cannot be 
said that his campaigns and actions, apart from Le Cateau, were par- 
ticularly edifying: but, then, his troops and officers were admittedly 
of inferior quality, and the moral impetus which alone brings final 


6in evel 


mistress as Mary 


victory was always on the side of the French Although Colonel 
Burne is anxious to show that Sir John Fortescue was not fair 
to the Duke, and that he would have written differently had he 


seen the Windsor papers which were placed at his disposal, | am 
not quite sure that he proves his case. It is not the strongest 
of arguments to assert, as Colonel Burne does, that the Duke was 
“perhaps too much of a gentleman.” This implies a very strange 
elasticity of definition, to say the least of it 


VULLIAMY 
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wayward pen.” Spher Ss. Od. net 


Your Own Chef 


Be 


Simple French woking tor the home, by LUCTE MARION A detailed and 
helpful work which has made many friends during the year a charming and 
useful Christmas present 2nd printing 15s. net 
In print aeain—Osbert Sitwell's Selected Poems Old & New 7a. 6d. net 
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The Proprieties of Comedy 


By Joseph Wood 
Geottrey Cumber! 


Comedy and Conscience After the Restoration. 
Kr ule h. 


(Columbia University Press: 18.) 


Uniike the Rev. Jeremy Collier, Professor Joseph Wood Krutch 
provides a decidedly long view of the profaneness and immorality 
of the English stage at the end of the seventeenth century. The 
first edition of his book, which came out inauspiciously as a Ph.D. 
thesis in 1924, is here considerably revised and extended, and its 
singular value to all students of the theatre and of the period 
increased. Alas, it is still no great pleasure to read. Of Collier. 
whose point of view he partly shares, Mr. Krutch says, “ Whether 
[his] writing be justified by the facts or not, whether it be eloquence 
or bombast, it is certainly not dull.” One cannot say as much for 
Mr. Krutch. He takes great care of the facts. And he is dull, 

His argument is simple: first, that the comic dramatists of the 
Restoration and after were not only indecent, they also broke the 
rules of comedy which “dramatic criticism” had inherited from 
Aristotle ; secondly, that the sentimental comedy which followed 
the unhorsing of such cavaliers as Congreve, Wycherley, Dryden, 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar did conform to those rules. The crucial 
difference from this point of view is that vice flourishes in the 
Restoration comedy, whereas it is punished, and virtue rewarded, 
in the sentimental comedy. It is a pity that Mr. Krutch does not 
pause to reflect on the nature of “criticism,” which seems to be 
for him some sort of metaphysical entity, or to consider how it is 
(if “ criticism " is right) that Restoration comedy has stood the test 
of time while sentimental comedy has not. In the end, Mr. Krutch’s 
scholarly argument is less convincing than Collier's original polemic. 
For Collier was plainly on the side of Plato, and not of Aristotle ; 
he didn’t want any sort of theatre or actors, though he wanted 
Congreve and his fellows less than most. Mr. Krutch, on the other 
hand, does care for drama so long as it is acceptable to the classical 
tradition. There remains in his case the question of whether 
Aristotle on comedy was possibly wrong. 

The merit and importance of Mr. Krutch’s work reside in the 
extent of his researches. His book is packed with information not 
easily found elsewhere, and it is all well ordered and presented. 
The bibliography is, I believe, unique. I am sure the examiners 
must have thought it a model doctorial dissertation. 


Maurice CRANSTON 


A Victorian Explorer 


Baker of the Nile. 


Sir Samuet Wurre Baker in 1863 discovered one of the 
which are the source of the Nile. His photograph taken in 1866, in 
which he leans on a rifle, with right foot advanced and hunting 
trophies beside him and studio rocks and trees behind, sets the 
atmosphere of the period. His background was that of complete 
financial and social security, the former produced by trade and the 
latter by an estate in the country. In 1845 he went to Ceylon, and 
for eight years the hunting of stags and shooting of elephants 
“ became the serious business of his life.” He loved hunting for the 
“ indescribable feeling of supremacy” it gave him, but, to do him 
justice, this came not from slaughter but in “ the solitude of nature.” 
After Ceylon came Africa. Those who take it for granted that they 
should be waited upon by others are eminently fitted to meet 
African chiefs as equal sovereign potentates. 

In later years Stanley kept a quadruple photograph-frame on his 
desk with Burton and Speke, Baker and Livingstone in it as the 
four greatest African explorers of the century. In 1861 Samuel and 
Florence Baker started up the Nile hoping to meet Speke and a 
companion. This they did in 1863, when Speke had located Lake 
Victoria. Was there not, Sam asked a little wistfully, one leaf 
of the laurel left for him? Encouraged by Speke he pressed on 
and discovered the second lake. “I called this great lake * the Albert 


By Dorothy Middleton. (Falcon Press. 12s. 6d.) 


| IAC) 


N'yanza.’ The Victoria and Albert lakes are the two sources of the 
Nile os 

Baker was not a favourite with the Anti-Slavery Society. Never- 
theless he hated the slave trade, the horrors of which had been 


exposed by Livingstone. In 1869 the Bakers were in Egypt in the 
suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Viceroy, Ismael 
Pasha, planned a magnificent military expedition to suppress the 
slave trade of the White Nile and to annex and civilise certain terri- 


tories. He asked Baker to command it. At a princely salary and 
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176 pages 16- 
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IN MY MIND’S EYE 
by Frederick Marior 
A brilliant psychic, whose powers have 
been investigated and certified by eminent 
scientists, tells the strangest life-story that 
has ever been written 18 - 
BRIDGE OVER DARK GODS 
r } r7ve Morr , 
* A helpful and vivid introduction to what 
is known as the Ancient Wisdom.’ —Cizy 


96 
UNBROKEN THREAD 


Altogether a remarkable and somewhat 





dis g book, with many instances of 
mental telepathy, and strange happenings 


carefully recorded A most interesting 


record of experiences.’’"—Qneen 16- 
THE MAGIC ARTS OF 
CELTIC BRITAIN 


ew pence 
“Tt is, | think, the first book devoted 
solely to Celtic arcane lore and is a valu- 
able acquisition to the occultist’s library 
It is learned, scholarly, well documented 
with an excellent bibliography) and very 
entertaining I can recommend the 
book John O’ London’ 18 - 
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It St. Pancras Building Society were to pay interest at the rate 
of four-and-a-half per cent. per annum, and income-tax were to be 
deducted in the normal way, the Society’s investors would receive 
in actual cash slightly less than they do now. The rate at the 
present time is two-and-a-half per cent. per annum, but it is paid 
free of income-tax, and the recipients get their money in full 
without any deduction or any subsequent liability tor income-tax. 
We do not include sur-tax in the term income-tax. People who 
have to pay sur-tax as well as income-tax are liable for the former, 
though not the latter, on their income from building societies). 
It will be seen therefore that mere percentages are not always a 
reliable guide to the true yield of an investment 


Two-and-a-halt per cent. free of income-tax from St. Pancras 
Building Society is slightly better than four-and-a-lalf per cent 
trom other forms of investment, in the matter of vield. Taking 
into account additional considerations such as facilities for prompt 
withdrawal, the absence of fluctuation in capital value, and 
above all the beneficent social purpose to which investors’ money is 
devoted, we submit that St. Pancras Building Society is almost 
unequalled in the attractions it offers to the intelligent and 
conscientious investor. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
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By R. J. Cruikshank, C.M.G. Editor of 
*The News Chronicle.” The author of 
* Roa Century ™ brilliantly re-creates 
the karly Victorian scene. A book for all 
with « curiosity about the recent past 
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Cicero and the 
Roman Republic 
By Ff 


R. Cowell Price 20s, net 
“ The charts and illustrations of this vol- 
ume are a delight and an 
themselves the original thought and 
historical learning which have gone to the 
meking of this book at once deserve and 
command 2 SIR ERNEST 
BARKER in the Sunday Times. 
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depends on YOU 


Very many cases of hardship—among ex-soldiers, their wives and depen- 


dants—call for your help this Christmas. Government schemes of 
relief cannot cover all the widely differing circumstances of these individual 
cases, and a gift from you will help to provide those extras which make all 
the difference. Will you show your gratitude and sympathy by sending a 
donation to The Army Benevolent Fund ? 

Grants are distributed to those organisations most in need of funds. 
These organisations give each case personal attention, thus ensuring that 
every donation is used to the best advantage in the relief of genuine distress, 


@ Donations payable to The Army Benevolent Fund may be sent to General 
Sir George Giffard, G.C.B., D.S.O., 20, Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.! 
reland 


or paid 


into any Bank in Great Britain or N 


Please give generously 


ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND 
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with the backing of authority he started. Egyptian indifference and 
corruption and active opposition from slave-traders and others 
finally led to failure, but the account of the hairbreadth escapes, or, 

Iternatively, the “ neat gardens " which the party planted when they 
had to remain for any length of time, make interesting reading. In 
1876 Gordon traversed the same country and thought of the dangers 
that the Bakers had encountered. 

Mrs. Middleton has recreated Baker and his intrepid Hungarian 
wife, so ready with the ammunition in a crisis. She shows his manly, 
Straightforward character, so like that of Ned, the hero of Cast Up 
by the Sea, his only novel ; but equally she does not hide his intoler- 
ance, arrogance and class-conscious pride, nor even his trivial 
conventionality. What shocked him about the party of three Dutch 
ladies whom he met travelling in the interior “ without any gentle- 
man” was not their danger but that “all the natives are as naked 
as the day they were born.” His capacity to bear blame was 
thoroughly adult, but his delight in comic mishaps to others was 
sometimes adolescent. This book leads us to consider once again 
the famous Victorian explorers and to ask ourselves if this kind of 
achievement is only possible to men who seem today to be too 
simplified to be quite mature. HELEN FirzRaNbDoven. 


Wood in the Home 


Treen, or Small Domestic Woodware Throughout the Ages. | 
Edward H,. Pinto. (Bats! ord. 253.) 


£OPLE will collect anything. Anatole France's gentle satire depict- 

g an engaging couple travelling the world in search of matchboxes 
emonstrates the danger of making fun of deep-seated instincts. 
For, as with Kipling’s geoplanarians, “ Nature beats you every time,” 
and I believe that matchbox-labels are now highly prized by a select 
coterie, which has developed an elaborate organisation of marketing 
and The collecting of domestic wooden utensils 
is ilso, on the whole, a new pastime. Examples of high artistic merit 
are to be found in such older general collections as those in the 
Bowes Museum and Hertford House, and a good many are to be 
seen in such well-organised local museums as those at Hall i the 
Wood, Bolton and Haslemere. But collections specifically limited 
to such objects are substantially an affair of this century except, 


$y 


ipparatus criticus 


perhaps, in Scandinavia. 

The friendly character of wood 
be worked have led throughout the ages to its use for almost every 
domestic requirement from whole houses to snutl-boxes. But 
because wood is so easy to work and the things made of it have 
piways been cheap and replaceable, comparatively few 
utensils have been preserved unless they were of outstanding artistic 
or sentimental value. The “Glastonbury tankard” and _ the 
“Cellini” cup illustrated in the volume under review are* magnili 
cent examples of the former class, and Mr. Pinto’s collection of 
Welsh “love spoons" of the latter class. Here then a field 
combining rarity, artistry and sentiment so tempting to the collector 
that it is surprising that specialists djd ngt long ago appear. Such 
collectors as there were worked independently, and this has led to 
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much confusion in description and dating which still persists, and 
there has, moreover, been next to no literature on the subject beyond 
some fugitive references to mazers (large drinking-vessels) in the 
standard works on silver—their elaborate silver mounts led to their 
inclusion—and a paper which a Mr. St. John Hope read before the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1886 : 

The omission was to some extent repaired by the publication in 
1932 of Domestic Utensils of Wood by the late Owen Evan-Thomas 
The beautiful plates in that work have helped many a collecter 
but the text is sketchy and not always accurate. Mr. Pinto’'s book 
does much to remedy these defects, and his text is thorough and 
scholarly, though occasionally he seems a little ungracious to the 
work of his only predecessor. The illustrations seldom achieve tha 
quality of those in Evan-Thomas’s work, but they are numeroys 
and far wider in scope. On balance, therefore, the book must be 
considered a considerable advance in the study of the subject. | 
is arranged in sections under such headings as “ Drinking,” “ fp 
the Kitchen,” “Amusements and Pastimes,” and great care has 
been taken to determine the uses to which pieces were put, in many 
cases no easy matter. The “collector's notes” at the end of each 
section inform the reader which museums and collections contain 
good examples of the objects described 

The word “ treen™ may seem a thought precious, for, though it 
has maintained a vigorous life in dialect, it dropped out of literary 
English at least two centuries ago until revived in the Athenaeum 
in IS88. Its use, if confined to the definition of small domestic 
implements of a “ folk” nature, may be defended on the score of 
accuracy Thus used it becomes a technical term free from the 
faulty etymology which recently-coined terms so often distressingly 
exhibit. And this use would exclude those small masterpieces of 
the cabinet-maker’s art, such as tea-caddies and medicine-chests on 
which apprentices and improvers lavished their taste and skill to 
prove their fitness for promotion in the hierarchy of the craft. Mr 
Pinto promises another volume on these. JOHN Fitmer. 


Ficti 
The Doctor’s Wife Comes to Stay. By Frank Swinnerton. (Hutchin- 
son, tos 6d ) 
The Cry of the Wind. By Stewart Hunter, (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
A Spell for Old Bones. By Fric Linklater. (Cape. »s.) 
[ 
Jamie. By Terence Horsley. (Laurie 10s. 6d.) 
Resurrection Road. By Millie Toole. (Dent. 9s. 6d.) 
Ir would be a pity if Mr. Swinnerton’s cumbersome title should 


deflect readers from testing the merits of his novel. The risk is 
wantonly carried further, for this factual, facetious label is not in 
the author's manner but in that of the young artist who, in all but 
the personal pronoun, is the narrator. “| regard myself especially 
as an engaging fellow,” this Rex Tweed somewhere remarks in his 
half-bantering, half-serious He is also a fellow with an 
artist’s vanity and intermittent insight; at times—like most un- 
edited humens—a fellow of finite jests, a babbler of trivialities, an 
exaggerator, a glimpser of visions, an obtuse egoist, a sympathising 
soul. Now Nir. Swinnerton, greatly daring (in this essentially quiet 
story), has allowed all this mechanism of humanity to sprawl out 
over his surface. He lets the drama work upward in its almost 
unseen way : leaves the reader to separate Rex from the author of 
his being and appreciate that what seemed careless raggedness linked 
with over-emphasis is no more than a flourish on an austere house 
of brick 

The book is in a certain tradition. Henry James, whom by now 
we hardly dare, for redundancy’s sake, to mention, has a finger in tt 
Rex’s actress wife Elizabeth—no Tragic Muse, for in fact she fails 
to come alive—departs for a New York engagement leaving her 
tiny gracious mother Rose to live in their house with Rex. Rose 
is thought to adore her elderly, gnarled husband, the opinionated 
Scottish doctor. Without knowing that he seeks them, Rex finds 
clues—from relatives, friends and circumstances—to the real 
relationship whereby the dying Rose refuses, with her whole urgent 
being, to see her husband. To the very end there is doubt. Rex 
works out a solution that makes him keen to regulate his own marital 
affairs, in a panic at the analogy he sees. He may not even be 
right ; the reader holds all the threads eventually and can play cat's 
cradle with them. This is not a great or an impelling novel, but tt 


Wal 


is the satisfying work of a writer who loves his craft, is certain of 
his tempo, of his characters (with the one exception), and can evoke 
an iridescent charm without romanticism. 
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John Mills 


asks you 
a question 


Has IT EVER STRUCK you that 
many of the people we give Christ- 
mas presents to don't really need 
them t They welcome our little gifts, 
of course, but they are certainly 
not in desperate need of them ! 
And yet thousands of people, not 
on our lists, are in desperate need. 
Yes, in spite of the Welfare State, 
with pensions and free doctoring, 
the need is there. I'm thinking of 
the thousands of families of service broken homes, finding clothing, 
andex-servicemen whoareinurgent bedding, furniture, even cash, if the 
need, not of money necessarily, need is there. 
but of help in distress. Someone to All this costs money. 4 million 
go to in troub!s. The State does a half-crowns in 1050! Will you please 
lot, but it can never be the friend help with a Christmas present ? 
and adviser folk» want when they’re Half-a-crown ? Or even more ? 
up against It. Kindly make out your postal order 
I speak from experience, because or cheque to me, John Mills, and 
I've seen the wonderful work that post it c/o SSAFA, Dept. (S. 1.) 
the Soldiers’, Sai) rs’ and Airmen’s 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 
Families Association isdoingamong §8.W.1. Thank you! 


these families. ihe War may be 

over, but SSAFA is still busy, help- - 

ing families in trouble, caring for , hh 

children in emergency, mending ws 
ail 
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ARMENIAN REFUGEES IN GREECE 


are in great distress... 


In the bitter cold of winter there will be much suffering, 
especially amongst the children and the aged. 

The Children’s Home near Athens has already done much for 
group after group of boys and girls, giving them a chance of 
regaining health and strength in happy Christian surround- 
ings. 

Now the old people need assistance. The missionaries visit 
these poor old folk in their distress and while giving them 
material aid, seek to bring them into vita] touch with the 
Saviour through the Gospel Message. 

All donations gratefully acknowledged by The General Secretary. 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA missionary AND RELIEF SOCIETY 


47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.! 
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Mr. Hunter, centred in the countryside near Stirling (and indeed, 
having got away from North London, this becomes a Scottish week), 
works in an almost opposite way to Mr. Swinnerton. Dignity and 
the epic note are in at the outset with the village community of 
Balhivie. Here are the schoolmaster, a disappointed idealist 
ruining himself and his reputation by the bottle, the minister 
half-crazy with religious diabolism, the doctor curing everyone's 
diseases but his own cancer, the sister and brother suffering from 
a years-long feud, the youth thirsty for booklearning in the face 
of his father’s prejudice, the crippled girl unfolding to affection, 
the jealous tongues and scandalmongers. Behind them are “ the 
furies of wind and ice and water,” and the ruined reminders of 
many a bygone age. Mr. Hunter swings his tale along with a 
warmth and ease and a recurrent sense of majesty that for a while 
procure belief and confidence. In time suspicion grows that the 
machine has come unclamped from eternal verity in the interests 
of story-telling. There are too many coral threads of senti- 
mentality: the feuds capsize, the fanaticisms dissolve, the lovers 
unite without plausible truth to character, the vigorous strike against 
the schoolmaster serves its narrative purpose and subsides; and 
though the most unlikely types are visited by perceptions of earth's 
beauty, these seem to be dealt out evenly from the author's store. 


All this, to be sure, is fine-shade criticism of a readable book. Inci- 
dentally, the schoolmaster presents his pupil with Burton’s Arabia 
Deserta. Accompanied, may we trust, by Doughty’s Arabian 


Nights? But pedantry is odorous. 

Mr. Linklater’s Galloway goes back to a mock first century A.D. 
when occasional giants lived and fought. Their faintly Miltonic 
geological battle is the highlight, but Pantagruel would have swept 
them off the landscape. What in the narrative is not classical but 
twentieth-century foxing strikes us by now as formalistic, dull and 
written in a fashion worn threadbare. Neither wit nor ardour are 
strong enough here to carry the burden. No doubt Mr. Linklater 
is hatching something behind this interim performance. Scotland 
is herself again with Jamie, the story of a Highland boy—the only 
novel Terence Horsley lived to complete. Told with enthusiasm 
and care, it should for all that have been a couple of novels. Two 
themes, weakly related in quality and character, lash the haunted 
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hero and, even more than in The Cry of the Wind, impede the 
living matter in its effort to shine through. 

Most avid of material is Miss Millie Toole, who stretches her 
arms out in a Manchester tenement-block to encircle space-time 
She works on the modern “community” idea, multiplying the 
family unit into patterns and stellar systems, observed intermittently 
in their progress from creation to natural or violently-induced decay 
There is substance for six novels in this panorama, and Miss Toole 
might well have reined in her ample facility and developed them 
in succession. She knows and portrays her tenement-dwellers with 
understanding, but enough is as good as a feast and more nourish. 
ing in the long run than a feast of scraps. SYLVA Norman. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mathematics and the Imagination. By Edward Kasner and James 


(Bell. 16s.) 


Newman. 


FoR most people mathematics is a pill which no quantity of jam 
can get round. For the few to whom mathematics is itself jam, no 
other is needed. How and why, then, is a popular book on higher 
mathematics ever to be written at all? Confronted with this 
unanswerable question, Mr. Kasner and Mr. Newman have made qa 
valiant attempt, but, under analysis, their solution is no more than 
to offer jam and pill in alternate, discreet doses. Thus, a chapter on 
non-Euclidian geometry is followed by a collection of mathematical 
puzzles and paradoxes in a lighter, almost frivolous, vein ; and the 
more difficult arguments are preceded and followed by facetious 
commentaries which will surely serve only to distract the amateur 
and repel the expert. This is a pity, because, for those who care 
to read the book from cover to cover, there is stimulating stuff here, 
sufficient in itself to convince them of the claim of mathematics to 
be a humane study But it is difficult to see who they will be. 

(Basil Blackwell, 


The Great German Mystics. By James M. Clark. 


12s. 6d.) 


THe group of mystical writers centred on Strasbourg in the 
fourteenth century can be compared to our own Walter Hilton 
circle, whose masterpiece is the anonymous Cloud of Unknowing. 
But whereas the Englishmen were humble churchmen of whom 
little is known, the Germans—Eckhardt, Tauler and Suso—were 
sufficiently important to have acquired copious apocryphal 
biographies, and to have had other men’s works fathered upon them. 
Dr. Clark succeeds in cutting away the accretions and reducing 
three great subjects. He throws a little light on Eckhardt’s trial 
for heresy, which he attributes in part to Franciscan jealousy ; 
though he notes that his successors took warning by his fate and 
were more restrained in their neo-Platonic language, neither Tauler 
nor Suso speaking of the soil as a spark of the divine—a comparison 
suspect to theologians, reducing as it did the distinction between 
creator and created. . The congept, incidentally, appears both among 
the Sufis and the Hindus. The book provides a sound background 
for readers of these mystics. 

(Alvin 


Thoughtful Practice with a Dry Fly. By Arthur Wooley. 


Redman. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. WooLLeEy writes quite frankly as a dry-fly purist, and although 
he is in favour, when there is no visible rise, of “ fishing the stream” 
in wet-fly parlance, he does so, whenever possible, with a dry fly. 
He is also frank about his reason for this preference. For many 
years he has measured himself against an extremely skilful wet-fly 
fishing friend, and he has found that not generally but invariably 
he catches larger fish—though not so many—than his friend does. 
His book is therefore primarily written, in very concise and lucid 
language, for the would-be dry-fly fisherman. But in fact much 
of his advice is applicable to all trout-fishing. For instance, he tells 
us that, as a small boy, he became very expert at swimming under 
water, and made the discovery that if, while under water, he knocked 
two small pebbles together the noise was almost deafening. This 
taught him the primary importance of quietness in approach and 
svery movement to an angler who wishes to become a master 0 
His art. To begin young is almost equally important. It is rare 
indeed for the most industrious beginner of forty to become the 
equal of a fly fisherman who began his apprenticeship at fourteen. 
But this is not to deny that, given good eyesight, adaptability and 
patience, the beginner of any age may acquire a very considerable 
degree of skill and an immense amount of enjoyment. Mr. Woolley’s 
book is designed to tell him. as simply as possible, how to do so. 
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must bear of the puszie and @ .£)4a. stamp 

Solutions ? on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 

The solut and the name of the winner will be published m the followimg tssue.} 

ACROSS 7. A man apart before verv little 
money (Zz. 

1. Is this what keeps the clocks tick- 8. What might this be ? Grant’s nose, 
ing? Ask Portia. (8, § Sir 13 

j0. Bobs to the troops. (7 9. Latitude in a permanent way. (8, 

ll. It will fit men toat. (7 5 

12. Was there one exclamation missing 14 The roadmender’s favourite plant 
from the navigator’s vocabulary ? a0 
(4 17. Nervous hike a felon. (6, 2.) 

13. It makes the Orinoco tan. (10 19. He swore by nine gods. (7.) 

1S. Meredith's ancestor from “ Evan 21 3 set to music. (3, 4.) 
Harrington.” (5, 3 22. Has not he changed. (6.) 

16. Came in to the pictures (é 5 Manx leviathan (4.) 


18. Hood's hunt (6 
20. Darts, maybe, round the ink (8.) . _— on 
23. What's this ? et’s have a squint SOLl 1 ION TO 
(10 CROSSWORD No. 557 
24. A region in the Far East. (4 
2%. Consume alter bowling ; too 
7 
Where 
of a horse 


28 rhe implication of 





much 


evidentiv, they are not short 


7 


these seems to 


be that conversation i ravioned. 
(7, € 
DOWN 
2. Let me turn wp with a pair. (7.) 
3. In bad weather one does not, pro- 
verbially, worry about the vintage 
(4 


4. Put back like old masters, perhaps 
(8 


5S. One of the ladies of Framiley 
Court (6 
6. Dismissal of a painstaking batsman 


cryptically stated. 
SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 23 
The winner of Crossword No. 557 is Capt. R. W. G. Robinson, 
16 Bradmore Road, Oxford. 

















A CHRISTMAS 


Anybody’s Xmas present is Michael Barsley'ss PHOENIX BOOK OF 
WIT AND HUMOUR, including the best of the laughter-writers of the 
last 20 years, from early Waugh to late Kavanagh : 43 contributors and 
profiles by Barsley (10s. 6d.). For the man or woman of taste is the Tate 
Gallery’s PAINTERS AND WRITERS, a lavish quarto comparing the 
arts, with 96 full colour plates (25s.). The modest collector will be 
delighted with the novelty of Gordon Roe’s ENGLISH COTTAGE 
FURNITURE, with its fine plates, and will find it readable indeed (12s. 6d.). 
Ronald Clark’s EARLY ALPINE GUIDES is for the adventurous : 
recently commended by Geoffrey Winthrop Young in The Spectator ; 
many portraits and a long book (15s.). John Allen of the Children’s 
Theatre has written GOING TO THE THEATRE, with many pictures, 
for the 12-15 year olds : “I commend it especially,” says J. C. Trewin. 
From, or through, all bookshops. 


Published by Phoenix House of Charing Cross. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 





neral meeting of the Great Universal Stores, 


THe thirty-first ordinary get 
Limited, was held on December Sth in London, Mr. Isaac Wolfson (chair- 


man and managing director) presiding. 

Ihe following is an extract from his circulated statement 

The vear under review has been a record one in the history of tho 
group both as to turnover and profit. The results disclosed have been 


brought about solely through a substantial increase in the volume of 
business transacted by the group, having suitable stocks available, and as 
a result of sound planning in previous years. ‘ 

Phe consolidated trading profit of £4.576,290, which is an increase of 
£1.647,.842 over the previous year, will, I feel sure, give to stockholders 
every satisfaction. To the above-mentioned trading profit must be added 
£64.905 in respect of dividends from trade investments and sundry items 
receivable, making a total revenue of £4,641,195. From this has been 
deducted £332,517 for depreciation, £41,539 for auditors’ remuneration 
of the group, £370,013 for interest paid, and £364,497 for the proportion 
of profits relating to outside shareholders of subsidiary companies. 

This leaves a resultant balance of £3,532.629, out of which taxation 
takes the substantial sum of £2,091,760. Goodwill written off is £439,166, 
Transfers to reserves are £550,980. Dividends of the parent company 
take £346,871 net, and the amount carried forward to the profit and loss 
account is increased by £103,852. 

Total current assets at £29.203,913 represent an increase of £3,475,849 
in relation to last year, whereas total current liabilities have only in-, 
creased by £659,962. The surplus of current assets over current liabilities 
is now £11,465,432, as compared with £3,649,545 last year, which ts a very 
large addition to the surplus. 

Potal net assets (deducting £1,395,701 reserve for future income tax) 
amount to £17.443.476, of which £7.741.362 & attributable to outside 
shareholders in subsidiary companies, leaving £9,702,114 as the net asset 
value of the Great Universal Stores stockholders. This amount is repre- 
sented by £2,250,000 Preference and £1.299,979 Ordinary stock of the 
parent company and total reserves of £6,152,135 applicable thereto. 

I am able to state that turnover of the group for the current year to 
date is in excess of last year, and I anticipate that profits for this year will 
be no less than those for the year now under review. ; 

The report was adopted. 














But ... Many are Friendless 


Please remember our family of 
5,000 THIS CHRISTMAS 
so that they too may know the joys of Christmas 
morning like other children. 
Increased Income Urgently Needed to Meet Rising Costs. 
Christmas Gifts Gratefully Received by the Director. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.1! 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY—NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


DIVIDEND REPEATED 








THe twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) will be held in London on December 
28th. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
J. S. Crossley, which has been circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to September 30th, 1949: 

We shall propose to you that the dividend of last year be repeated ; 
as the figures show, it now enjoys the protection of a good margin. 
We are transferring £200,000 out of profits to the Bank's reserve fund, 
bringing this up to the figure of £8,000,000, and £150,000 is being applied 
in writing down the premium on the new capital subscribed for the 
Development Corporation, which was issued at a premium of 50 per cent. 

IN PALESTINE 

There are serious difficulties still to be dealt with; among them the 
very high cost of living in the State of Israel, which, in spite of steps that 
have recently been taken to reduce it, presents a problem not only for 
the State itself but for everyone in it. The neighbouring Arab States 
also have pressing problems both political and economic. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the conclusion of peace treaties between the Jewish and 
Arab States will be pressed forward so that the present atmosphere of 
suspicion and ill will may be dissipated and that this part of the Middle 
East may once again enjoy peace and prosperity. 

Deposits AND INVESTMENTS 

Turning now to the balance sheet, the most striking change to be 
noticed is the sharp reduction shown in our deposits. On the assets side 
advances to customers remain at much the same figure as last year, and, 
consequently, represent a substantially higher proportion of our resources 
They slightly exceed the total of our investments so that the ratios of 
these items to our total deposits now stand at 30.88 per cent. and 29.02 
per cent. respectively. Although cash has fallen sharply to 20.27 per cent. 
the balance sheet still shows a very liquid position, more specially since 
under the heading of bills discounted we hold over £42,000,000 of 
Treasury Bills of the British and South African Governments, and British 
Exchequer Bonds maturing early in 1950. 

The investments, which are the second largest item in our assets, stand 
at £99,832,156 and include for the first time our shareholding in the 
National Finance Corporation of South Africa. Although the amount 
is not large—£75,000—it has a rather special interest for us. The new 
Corporation, which was established in terms of an Act passed by the 
Union Government, has a capital of £1,000,000 subscribed for by the 
South African Reserve Bank, the commercial banks, building societies, 
mining houses, insurance companies and other financial institutions. It 
commenced operations on September 19th. Its object is to help to 
integrate the financial structure of South Africa. Your bank is repre- 
sented on the board of the new concern, which is designed to play an 
important part in the financial life of the community ; Its progress and 
development will be watched with close interest. 

Having in mind the sharp fall which took place in gilt-edged securities 
during the year under review, stockholders will wish to know how the 
bank has been affected. Although the depreciation in values that we 
have experienced has been severe, it would undoubtedly have been 
greater had our investments not been almost entirely confined to those 
government securities which have a definite date for redemption, and for 
the most part to those which are of short or medium term. This policy 
which we have been following for some time past can, I think, be said 
to have proved its worth under existing conditions. Our investments 
amounting to £99,832,156 appear in the balance sheet at under cost and 
below market value. 

CHANGES IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The shrinkage in our deposits reflected in the current balance sheet 
is notable for being the first decline of any importance in this figure to 
be recorded since this bank was formed in 1925. The fall in deposits 
has taken place almost entirely in South Africa, where great changes have 
occurred during the past twelve months. As an illustration, it is interest- 
ing to see that whereas on September 30th, 1948, our balance with the 
South African Reserve Bank stood at over SA£65,000,000, this figure had 
shrunk to SA£23,000,000 twelve months later. 

The great change which has come over the picture in South Africa 
during the past year has been due to more than one factor. While 
ypinions may differ as to the main cause, it seems to me that the whole 
matter may be best summed up in simple language by saying that South 
Africa—like the United Kingdom, and, for that matter, like numerous 
other countries—has for some time been living beyond her means. 

It is no doubt true that some slowing down in the phenomenal rate 
of progress of recent years had to come, but the underlying factors 

»verning the situation were for a time obscured by the flow of capital 
from the United Kingdom, which reached altogether abnormal! proportions 
during the year 1948. It is, perhaps, true to say that those who recently 
tovk an unduly gloomy view of the picture were doing as much harm 
as those who, a year or two ago, felt that there was scarcely a limit 
to the opportunities for expansion and profit 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
As one suspected, the Treasury has lost no time in Seizing the 
Opportunity presented by the improvement in gilt-edged Prices to 
rid itself of its Exchequer Bond conversion problem. This chunk 
of 1; per cent. short-term debt, amounting to £787,000,000, is to 
be converted into 2} per cent. five-year stock, an exchange which 
looks just about right in present market conditions. According to 
City estimates about one-half of the maturing bonds have alread 
found their way into the Government's hands, and another 
£150,000,000 is held by the money market. It looks, therefore as 
if the operation will go through smoothly without involving any 
large cash pay-out. From the broader financial! standpoint this 
piece of refinancing is not so convincing as to cause any fresh 
enthusiasm for gilt-edged stocks. On the contrary, the Government 
broker, after his bloodless victory, is now encountering substantial 
selling, and some of the ground so cheaply won has already bee 
yielded. It is only too plain that some of the City houses which 
held off while the market was moving up with official help are 
now selling again. The battle of the 4 per cent. line has not yet 
been won 
Banking in South Africa 

It was inevitable that the change in the economic climate in 
South Africa should be clearly reflected in the balance-sheet of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). For the first 
time since the Bank was formed in 1925 deposits show a decline, 
At September 30th, 1949, the deposits total at £343,427,711 was 
nearly £45 million below the level of September 30th, 1948. The 
cash holding is also substantially down at £69,725,580, against 
£109,568,410. In his statement accompanying the report Mr. Julian 


Crossley, the Barclays (D. C. and O.) chairman, makes some incisive 


comments on the South African financial and economic situation. 
While he frankly recognises the current setback as the logical after- 
math of a period during which South Africa was living beyond its 
means, he rejects the gloomy view which has been expressed in many 
City quarters during recent months, that South Africa must now 
move into a prolonged period of depression. This banker's view is 
that what is now happening is a “symptom of maladjustment” 
rather than of any fundamental change. He looks for a rapid 
resumption of normal imports from the United Kingdom, following 
the rebuilding of South Africa’s sterling resources, and for a gradual 
development of industry, commerce and agriculture on sounder 
lines, when the immediate problems have been solved. 


A Cheap Rubber Share 


After remaining around Is. Id. a Ib. for several weeks, the price 
of rubber in the London market is now beginning to reflect the 
strength of the statistical position, as regards demand and supply, 
and has moved up to Is. 2$d., It is not surprising in these circum- 
stances that there should again be investment support for rubber 
shares, which up to the present have reacted disappointingly to the 
benefits which the devaluation of the pound has brought in its 
train. Among the shares which look undervalued at today’s levels 
are the £1 ordinaries of Braunston (Malay) Rubber Estates quoted 
around 8s. 3d. For the year to September 30th, 1948, this company 
harvested a crop of 655,000 Ib. and made a net profit, after tax, 
of £6,254. This was equivalent to just over 13 per cent. on the 
issued capital, and a 3 per cent. dividend was paid. For the year 
which ended on September 30th, 1949, the crop estimated by the 
board was 720,000 Ib., and since costs are approximately 7d. a lb. 
it seems clear that with rubber fetching materially higher prices 
the company's profits must have shown a substantial improvement 
Even on the 3 per cent. dividend the £1 shares at 8s. 3d. are yielding 
about 7 per cent. As the company was paying 7} per cent. in 1941 
and 1942, the directors should find no obstacle in dividend limita- 
tion in stepping up the rate from the 3 per cent. with which pay- 
ments were resumed last year. In 1948 the shares touched 10s. and 
in 1947 were over 13s 
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